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ONE of the biggest school-book 


contracts given out in recent 
years has just been awarded to the 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
of Richmond, Va., by the State 
Board of Texas. Here’s the list: 


Child’s World—First Reader 
" Second Reader 

Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 

Playmates Primer 

Child’s World Primer 

Our Language—Book I 

- Book II 
Book III 

Texas History Stories 


Shall we send you a beautiful booklet of sample pages of this remarkable 
series—The Child’s World? 


Cicesnatmel 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Virginia State Teachers’ Association 
WHAT CAN IT DO? 





J. A. C. CHANDLER, President State Teachers’ Association 





It was a source of real regret to me that the 
State Teachers’ Association could not meet at 
Thanksgiving, as had been the custom for so 
many years. However, the prevalence of influ- 
enza and consequent disorganized conditions of 
the schools of the State thoroughly justified the 
postponement of the meeting. I hope that the 
lack of our meeting together for conference and 
consultation and for the discussion of vital prob- 
lems in education has in no way disturbed the 
morale of our teaching body or delayed progress 
in our work. Within a short time the session 
1918-19 will come to a close —a session which 
has been filled with many interruptions due to 
suspension of schools, continued sickness, and 
the unsettled conditions of the country coming as 
the result of the great war. 

However, I wish to present to the teachers 
of Virginia my greetings, and as President of the 
Association to ask consideration of certain mat- 
ters in which I think the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation should be interested. 


First: By act of the General Assembly of 
1918 an Educational Commission was appointed 
for a survey and investigation of the condition 
of the schools of Virginia, with instructions to 
make recommendations for legislation to the next 
General Assembly. It is my desire that every 
local association and every official and member 
of the State Teachers’ Association shall co-ope- 
rate heartily and fully in the preparation of this 
survey under the Commission. All suggestions 
should be mailed at once to the Hon. Harris Hart, 


Superintendent Public Instruction, Richmond, 
Va., who is chairman of the Educational Com- 
mission. To my mind the Commission should in- 
vestigate fully: 


A. The general organization of the schools. 


B. The efficiency of our machinery of admin- 
istration, including the organization and duties of 
the State Board of Education, the division super- 
intendents and the district school boards. 


Wherein lies the weakness of our organization 
and wherein lies its strength? Let all who are in- 
terested in education write to the Commission on 
these points. 


The housing and equipping problem of our 
schools needs consideration and suggestions. 
Most careful thought should be given to the cur- 
riculum of both the graded and the ungraded 
school, and finally, not the least but the most im- 
portant, to teacher training and the qualifications 
of teachers employed. 


Let us help to make the report of the Commis- 
sion as full, as accurate, as suggestive and as 
helpful as possible. The State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion endorsed the bill for a Commission. Now, 
if the Association fails to take an interest in it, 
then it is failing to make use of the opportunities 
now before it. 


Second: The State Teachers’ Association 
should keep alive the idea that teaching is a pro- 
fession. Often we hear teachers speaking of 
teaching as a “profession,” and urging more “pro- 
fessional spirit,” but with all respect to our teach- 
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ing body, we do too little to maintain a high pro- 
fessional spirit and work too carelessly for the 
maintenance of teaching as a profession. 


Two things are necessary for the establishment 
of a teaching profession: 


1st. A tenure of office for those teachers who, 
after having attained a definite standard of quali- 
fication, have served a probationary period. 


2nd. Recognition on the part of the teaching 
body itself that the work of teaching and the 
promotion of education call for much study and 
one’s entire time. 


In other words, teaching must be our vocation 
and not merely an avocation. This means study- 
ing through the summer time, and constant im- 
provement of one’s self in everything that re- 
lates to education. No one would call a man 
a lawyer who never studied his profession and 
who practiced his profession only periodically. 
So a teacher cannot devote half of his time to 
something else, and be classed as a member of the 
teaching profession. 


For the establishment, therefore, of a pro- 
fession in which one is able to give his entire 
time, it is essential that the public shall be edu- 
cated to the fact that salaries shall be given to 
justify the work. Just so long as our schools 
are five, six, seven or eight months, the public 
will never think of the school teacher as having 
a profession. Teachers should be paid for twelve 
months in the year, nine of which should be 
given to teaching, one month to complete rest, 
and two months to recreation and professional 
study. The teachers of Virginia, if they want 
their work recognized as on a professional basis, 
must be willing to do the work that is demanded 
of the profession and at the same time must 
educate the public to make provision for the sup- 
port of that profession. To my mind, this is the 
most important work before any State Teachers’ 
Association — the establishing of teaching on a 
professional basis and securing from the public 
full recognition of the profession. One thing 
that I respectfully urge is that you join with 
the National Education Association in its effort 
to get the Congress of the United States to recog- 
nize the dignity of education by the establish- 
ment of a National Department of Education, 
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and the need of promoting education by co- 
operating with the States in its support. 


Third: It is hard to characterize any era of 
history. The nineteenth century might be char- 
acterized as the era of the growth of democracy. 
We have proceeded such a short way in the twen- 
tieth century that it is dangerous to prophecy 
how the century will be known in history. Judg- 
ing from the first fifth of the century we may say 
that it will be spoken of as the age of training. 
No important occupation is open to any man 
now unless he has been trained for it. Education 
is required in every field of endeavor. The first 
question that is asked of any applicant for em- 
ployment in any activity, industrial or otherwise, 
is “What was your education?” Second, “What 
is your special training for the position for which 
you are applying?” Virginians have always be- 
lieved in training. In Revolutionary days the best 
trained men in political thought and systems of 
Government were Virginians. Through the 
period from the Revolution to the war between 
the States, Virginians had but two great occupa- 
tions — farming and politics. In both of these 
they were quite well trained. An examination 
of literature on agriculture and politics in this 
period shows that Virginians were, in a sense, the 
leaders. The war between the States overturned 
our institutions and brought us into a new eco- 
nomic relation with the rest of our country. New 
types of trades and occupations, industries, voca- 
tions, or what not, have been introduced into our 
society. Our people have not as yet responded 
quite so fully to the new economic conditions az 
they should. The teachers of Virginia, there- 
fore, must through their Association be the mis- 
sionaries of education in our State. We must 
far and wide proclaim the necessity of the train- 
ing of our youth not only for the ministry, the 
forum, the hospital, the schoolroom, but also for 
every type of trade or occupation which may be 
necessary to the development and growth of the 
Commonwealth. As a missionary always has 
a message to deliver and a Bible from which to 
take his text, so the teachers, after having studied 
the various problems of education and familiar- 
ized themselves with the types which modern life 
demands, must everywhere disseminate the in- 
formation, and thus, gradually, by their zeal 
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and missionary spirit, secure a real reformation 9 
the State in its conception of education. If we 
do our duty and the people see what we want and 
what should be done, they will do it. In the last 
analysis I have never known our State to fail 
to respond. I do not believe that the past record 
of Virginia will be abandoned. When Virginia 
fails to do its duty, it is because the way has not 
been made clear. 

My request of you then is threefold: 

First: That you aid the Commission in pre- 
paring a satisfactory report which will ‘cover 
the needs of Virginia from the educational 


standpoint. 


‘ 
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Second: That you work for the development 
of the profession of teaching by securing proper 
standards for the profession. 


Third: That you conduct a general campaign 
of education among the people to emphasize the 
necessity of training for every phase of work, 
diversified as it may be on account of economic 
conditions under which we live. 

The responsibility upon the Association as a 
body and upon the individual, members is there- 
fore great. The things*which we expect are 
more or less ideal; but by strenuous endeavor and 
determined effort many of our ideals may be 
converted into realities. Are we willing to make 
the effort? 


Sewing Clubs in Mecklenburg County 





MABEL MASSEY, County Home Demonstration Agent 





Upon the organization of six sewing clubs in 
Mecklenburg county in the fall of 1918, we found 
ourselves in somewhat of a quandary with re- 
gard to the course to be given. The seventy-two 
girls enrolled in the clubs represented an average 
age of about seventeen, hence the very elementary 
work would probably prove uninteresting. On 
the other hand, there were few girls in the clubs 
that had ever done any sewing, even of the most 
elementary nature. To illustrate, a girl came to 
the first meeting of one of the clubs with a thim- 
ble she had carefully fitted on the index finger 
of her left hand, though she was right-handed. 
Under these conditions it was necessary to make 
a rather unusual combination of elementary and 
more advanced work. In each school we were 
allowed two consecutive periods for the work, 
once a week. 


The first work taken was that of making a sam- 
pler, illustrating four temporary and five perma- 
nent stitches. All samplers were made twelve 
inches square and fastened in a note-book, on the 
page opposite a detailed description of them. 
By the time the first sampler was completed the 
girls had learned the use of a thimble and had 
overcome the first awkwardness in using a needle. 
The next step was to make two samplers, six 


inches by twelve inches, one edge of which was 
selvage and the opposite hemmed. One sampler 
had a regular hem and the other a French hem. 
The two samplers were then joined through the 
center by overhanding the selvage edges together, 
thus making one sampler of the regular size. 


By this time the girls were losing interest in 
simply making stitches and wanted to “make 
something.” Hence, the next problem taken up 
was acap. In this they learned to adjust gathers 
and use a very simple pattern. Before the cap 
was finished questions regarding Christmas gifts 
became frequent, so the next problem had to be 
something that could be used as a gift. As every 
one appreciates a towel they made towels of 
huckaback, hemstitching both ends and embroid- 
ering one end with a pattern worked out in darn- 
ing stitch and Kensington outline stitch. Not only 
were these towels a solution of the Christmas 
problem, but from darning in embroidery it was 
an easy step to darning stockings, the girls hav- 
ing obtained a clear idea of warp and woof and 
“filling in” from the work on their towels. We 
should say this is the only time in our experience 
that the lesson in stocking darning was not ac- 
companied with more sighs than smiles. In this 
instance there was absolutely no trouble with the 
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stocking darning. From darning stockings the 
logical step, darning woolen dress goods, was 
taken up, then patching stripped and plaid cotton 
materials. One more sampler, illustrating the 
French and flat fell seams finished the work of 
the first term. 


The girls now decided they knew enough to 
help in war work. After consultation with the 
chairman of the County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross it was -decided that the girls should 
make bed shirts, the material being supplied them 
by the local branches. They took much pride 
in making the shirts and when the last one had 
been passed upon and accepted by the Inspection 
Committee they felt well paid for their efforts. 
Sixty-three Red Cross bed shirts were made by 
these clubs. 
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The last problem was the canning club apron. 
As the girls had become fairly familiar with com- 
mercial patterns through making the caps and 
bed shirts they now undertook to cut and make 
their own aprons, with very little assistance from 
the county home demonstration agent. The ex- 
hibits of these aprons proved the value of the 
sewing clubs to the girls. 


Such a course as the one outlined above we do 
not think could be given to less mature girls, or 
to girls who did not desire to learn to sew. The 
fact that, in most instances, the work was vol- 
untary on the part of the girls caused them to 
take a more active interest therein. The value 
of sewing clubs, in schools that have no regular 
course in home economics, was, to our mind, 
proven beyond question, by the results of the 
work in Mecklenburg county last year. 


The Present Educational Situation in Virginia 





In presenting to you “The Present Educational Sit- 
uation in Virginia,” I wish to connect my remarks with 
that ideal of democracy, “Equal rights to all, and spe- 
cial privileges to none,” which was not only the Star 
of Bethlehem guiding unto the founding of a demo- 
cratic government, but leading also to the establishment 
of democratic systems of schools, open upon equal terms 
to the children of all citizens. 


An American schoolmaster was visiting a few years 
ago a European public school. He inquired whether 
the children who came thither paid any tuition. The 
headmaster replied, “Yes, they pay tuition.” “How can 
you call this a public school and charge tuition?” “Oh,” 
said the headmaster, “we have to charge tuition to keep 
out the ragtags and bobtails, because if they should come, 
the better classes would not come.” The American said 
to him, “Why, sir, the glory of the American school is 
in the fact that it is open to the poorest child in all the 
land on equal terms with the children from homes of 
wealth and culture.” And it is. Here the sons of 
jeans are not despised, nor those of broadcloth shown 
any favoritism. Merit, wherever found, is not  for- 
bidden to shine. - All children in a given school enjoy 
the same opportunity for education, regardless of the 
home from which they come. And while the nation 
wages war to make the world safe for democracy, the 
Commonwealth maintains public schools 
democracy safe for the world. 


But, ladies and gentlemen, democracy cannot be 
made safe for the world, unless there be offered the 
child of every citizen, wherever he lives, equal educa- 


to make 


tional opportunities with all other children, for prepara- 
tion for life in a democracy, and I come to assert that 
the present educational situation in Virginia, in com- 
mon with that in nearly all the other American Common- 
wealths, does not afford equal educational opportunity 
to the children of this generation. In fact, in all but 
about three States there is gross inequality of oppor- 
tunity for education as between rural and urban chil- 
dren. I stand to declare the facts of this inequality and 
plead the cause of its victims. 


1. In length of term there is no equality of oppor- 
tunity. Throughout the nation the farm child mourns 
the loss of two ard one-third months schooling every 
year, and refuses to be comforted, because it is not. 
In Virginia, the urban school term is 176.9 days, while 
the rural school term is only 138.2 days. Thus the 
rural child’s educational opportunity is shortened nearly 
two months every year. The school term for two-thirds 
of all of Virginia’s children is only 122 days, in one and 
two-room schools. With the educational situation thus 
against him, how can the rural child hold his own twenty 
years hence in competition with his city cousin, who has 
had nearly one-third more educational time? This aver- 
age term would appear worse, but for the counting of 
many towns with nine months’ terms as a part of the 
rural administration. There are isolated districts in 


* An address of Prof. Jos. E. Avent, State Normal 
School, Radford, Va., delivered at the Educational Con- 
ference, Roanoke, Thanksgiving Day, 1917, revised for 
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which the term is as low as a hundred days. In term 
length, then, there is no equality of educational oppor- 
tunity as between urban and rural children. 


2. In the elementary course of study, which is pub- 
lished for the State as a whole, there is no difference 
prescrbied for the urban and rural child. They must 
cover the same subjects, embracing the same content. 
To be sure, for reasons of social solidarity, much of it 
must be identical; but if preparation for the life which 
each must live, comes from use, in the right proportion, 
of the materials and processes of the contemporary life 
of the child, there is needed a different course of study 
for the urban and rural child. Education is liberal if 
it contains the best educational materials and processes 
of the life for which a child is preparing, and it is not 
liberal, if these materials and processes be selected from 
the life of others to the relative exclusion of his own. 
When the text-books in geography and arithmetic pres- 
ent the activities of city life in greater abundance than 
those of rural life, is it to be wondered that the rural 
child builds his air castle in the city and, at no distant 
date, seeks to find it there? In course of study the 
urban and rural child have the same opportunity but 
the same opportunity is not equal opportunity for people 
living in different environments and having different 
life purposes. Rural life purposes are essentially those 
of production, while city life purposes are those of 
transformation and distribution. And the same course 
of study, with the same text-books, emphasizing dis- 
proportionately the activities of these two groups, 
cannot serve the two equally well. In course of study 
there is no equality of opportunity. 


3. In the case of teachers, there are more than 
four times as many who teach rural children, as those 
who teach urban children. Yet, while 75.7 per cent of 
urban teachers have certificates higher than the first 
grade, only 33.8 per cent of rural teachers have certi- 
ficates higher than the first grade. Nearly 99 per cent 
of city teachers have certificates of first grade or better, 
while only 71.3 per cent of rural teachers have certi- 
ficates of first grade or better. Again, three rural 
teachers in ten hold only a certificate of second grade 
or less, while only one in one hundred and twenty-three 
urban teachers work with a second grade certificate or 
less. (The figures throughout this paper are taken 
from the State Superintendent’s Report of 1916-17.) 


No wonder is this true, when the average monthly 
salary for both races and both sexes is $66.90 for 
urban teachers, and only $43.25 for rural teachers. 
Worse than that, the multiplication of those figures 
by the length of term gives the average annual salary 
for urban teachers as $594.42, but for the rural teachers 
only $208.84; 4,664 white teachers in one and two- 
room schools got only $245.00 each — less than a living 
wage. Shame upon the fair name of the State. Thank 
God, while these fine regiments of teachers were seem- 
ingly forgotten by the State, they, in turn, did not 
forget the boys and girls of the one and two-room 
schools and, at least, kept the lamp of learning burning 
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for them, if but feebly. So long as the rural children 
must be taught by persons holding the lower grade of 
certificates and so long as the remuneration affords inten- 
sive encouragement to get a better certificate and escape 
into the city of refuge, there can be no equality of oppor- 
tunity as between urban and rural children. I am 
glad to report that at least one county in Virginia is 
undertaking to remove two of the sources of inequality 
mentioned by me, and is conducting most of its one- 
room rural schools nine months, using normal school 
graduates as teachers, at $60.00 to $75.00 per month. 
But, in general, the rural child is denied an equal op- 
portunity for education, because, of the lower quali- 
fication and salary of his teacher. 


4. In the matter of supervision of schools, the 
rural child does not get a square deal. While the city 
superintendent has principals, supervisors and special 
teachers,.who are more frequently trained for their 
work and experienced, to make the teaching efficient, 
the country superintendent has only a minimum of these 
extra officers. Because of the multiplicity of the 
latter’s duties, even if he were qualified for construc- 
tive supervision, there is little opportunity to render 
such helpful service. Some day in Virginia there will 
be a well-trained district supervisor for every fifteen 
or twenty teachers. But, at present, while there are 
four and one-half times as many children in rural as 
in urban schools, yet the rural child’s school is visited 
only one-third as often by the superintendent. Five 
thousand rural schools are visited only once in the year. 
The rural school is visited by local supervisors only 
one-fourteenth as often as the city school. How far is 
the rural child from a square deal with the urban child, 
when so little time proportionately is spent on the ad- 
ministration and supervision of his education? 


5. In the matter of school property, while the rural 
children are four and one-half times as many as urban 
children, the value of property for rural children is only 
one and one-fifth that for city children, and the num- 
ber of brick buildings is only twice as many. There 
are still 4,442 one-room schoolhouses, and 176 log 
schoolhouses in rural Virginia. The value of rural 
school furniture, instead of being five times as great, is 
only two and one-half times as great as that of city 
children. Even in physical equipment rural childhood 
does not have a square deal. 


6. In available funds the urban child has for his 
education $25.34 per year, while the rural child has only 
$12.21. From the local funds the urban child gets 
$22.92, while the rural child gets only $8.19. 

Summing up the situation, we note that though the 
rural children outnumber city children 4% to 1: 

(1) The rural school term is 38 to 54 days shorter 
than the urban school term; 

(2) There is practically no difference in course of 
study; 


(3) The rural school is tremendously less well 
supervised than is the city school; 
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(4) Rural teachers are much less well trained, and 
only half as well remunerated as urban teachers; 


(5) The value of rural school property is only 
one and one-fifth times as much as for urban children; 


(6) The available per capita annual fund, based on 
the school census, is not quite half as much per rural 
child as per urban child. From local sources but little 
over one-third as much annual fund for the rural child 
as for the city ‘child. 

Fellow-workers, if these figures at all reveal the true 
educational situation in Virginia, even though it be not 
worse in Virginia than in the average American com- 
monwealth, a crime is being committed and a tragedy 
enacted against rural childhood. The unequal advan- 
tages in facing life twenty years hence is an unjust 
yoke to impose upon the neck of a rural child. We 
should go to the altar of justice and swear eternal 
enmity against this discrimination. We cannot justify 
the lack of a square deal for rural childhood by plead- 
ing the analogy cf other States. Such will not justify 
injustice, nor cancel unequal opportunity. Although 
rural fathers and mothers may have never felt the 
competition of modern life nor fully appreciated the 
unequal advantages with which their children must face 
it, although public sentiment may permit a lack of equal 
educational opportunity, still rural childhood continues 
to be the sufferer. 

If we assume that urban children are now being 
properly educated, we must recognize the absolute im- 
possibility of properly educating the rural child, who is 
four and one-half times as frequent. 

(a) In 38 to 54 days less time per year; 

(b) With a course of study made primarily for 
urban children ; 

(c) With supervision much less well done; 

(d) Under teachers much less well trained and 
tremendously less well remunerated; 

(e) With poorer buildings and less equipment; and 
by means of a percapita fund less than half as much as 
is available for urban children. 


We are not giving the rural child a square deal. We 
are not doing the best we can. We must give our 
farm boys and farm girls longer terms and better 
schools, no matter what it costs. But how can it be 
done? What are the elements of a policy to meet and 
deal with this situation? I am not so rash as to attempt 
to suggest an immediate panacea. This educational prob- 
lem is the:most complex and difficult of this generation. 
But certain other States are concentrating more or less 
upon particular things as a solution. Texas, Georgia and 
Rhode Island are appropriating for rural schools mil- 
lions from the State treasury. Arkansas, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Ohio, South Dakota and Utah are 
pressing consolidation of schools. New Hampshire, 
Vermont and West Virginia concentrate on district 
supervision. Louisiana has accepted the county unit for 
financing its schools. In Virginia probably no one method 
to the relative exclusion of others will suffices; but we note 


that the superiority of Virginia urban schools over > 
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rural schools has been due somewhat to the develop- 
ment of the local unit for school support. When the 
necessary funds are ascertained, they are made avail- 
able from local sources. So it seems to me that we 
may materially diminish inequality of educational op- 
portunity described, as follows: 


1. Get the facts concerning the educational situation 
in this State squarely before the people of this State. 
Let there be an educational campaign in this State excell- 
ing even the State-wide prohibition campaign. 


2. Making the county the unit of administration, 
intensively campaign in those units most ready for a big 
forward step, to present the situation as it is, and to 
develop in those units proper enthusiasm for, and con- 
sequent support of better schools. The cities would not 
think of financing their schools by wards; neither 
should the counties by districts, even combined with 
county and State. Let in the light to the people, for 
in Virginia they usually endeavor to remedy unsavory 
situations which the light reveals. I believe that the 
State would aid the county schools on a 50-50 basis, 
till educational opportunities be more nearly equalized. 


But what may teachers be doing in the meantime? 
Let each of us recognize that there is no other basis of 
equality of educational opportunity than the financial 
basis; that the ideal per capita fund for each child in 
the county should be no less than that in the city. Let 
us dedicate ourselves anew to the cause of humanity 
through service to childhood. Let us plead, whenever 
occasion offers, the rights of children, whether urban 
or rural, to an equal opportunity in preparing for life. 
Let the city teachers aid their rural comrades in building 
a public sentiment that will not permit the gross inequali- 
ties which I have described to you, for they desire that 
rural citizens settling in town shall be intelligent citizens. 
Let us all begin to turn on the light, by presenting the 
situation as it is, whenever opportunity offers. 

Here in this grand old Commonwealth was penned 
the mightiest instrument of human freedom since the 
Son of Man declared truth to be the source of freedom. 
Here in Virginia was enacted a veritable golden age 
in the closing days of the eighteenth century, because 
of the possibilities laid for freedom. Having, there- 
fore, received from our fathers a heritage of freedom, 
it ill behooves us to permit the gross inequality of op- 
portunity for freedom to four-fifths of Virginia’s chil- 
dren, that our reports reveal. The call of childhood 
is for justice, for equal rights to all, and for no spe- 
cial privileges. Its challenge is not in the finished terms 
of rhetoric. It is only that of 


“A child crying in the night; 
A child crying for the light; 
And with no language but a cry.” 


The situation calls men and women to intelligent 
co-operative action for the abatement of the cry, in 
rendering unto the child that which is the child’s —an 
opportunity for education equal to that of all other 
children, and to the State that which is the State’s — 
an educated citizenship. 
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William Harry Heck 





C. ALPHONSO SMITH, Naval Academy, Annapolis 





I shall never forget my first meeting with 
Harry Heck. News of his efficient service as 
Assistant Secretary of the General Education 
Board had preceded him when in 1904 he dropped 
in on me informally at the University of North 
Carolina. Few men were more gifted personally. 
Handsome, with peculiarly brilliant eyes, with a 
native refinement and enthusiasm that bespoke a 
culture of heart as well as of head, he suggested 
some historic figure of the past — an Erasmus, a 
Colet, a Thomas More. There was about him 
the same devotion to his task, the same complete 
identification of purpose, the same consciousness 
of immense but undeveloped possiblities in the 
things that he carried closest to his heart, There 
was also the charm of personality that lent power 
and appeal to all that he said. 


I was not surprised a year later to learn that 
he had been appointed head of the new Curry 
Memorial Chair of Education, just founded at 
the University of Virginia. He had his future 
to make. He knew it, and he made it. His 
avenues of approach were three: his classroom 
at the University of Virginia, the lecture plat- 
form and the investigations that he was to make 
and publish. A colleague has little opportunity of 
knowing how his fellow-colleagues are actually 
teaching, but I was never left in doubt as to the 
influences that were radiating from Harry Heck’s 
classroom. A letter just received from one of 
his students, a chemist, now living in Washing- 
ton, says: “He more than any one else has made 
me feel the beauty and power of pure reason. 
His course in the fundamentals of education, 
which was really a course in the philosophy of 
man, has had more influence upon me than any 
other single course. Few teachers could rivet 
the interest of a class as he could. I was im- 
pressed not only by his intellect but also by his 
fairness towards beliefs conflicting with his own, 
by his total want of conceit regarding his own 
knowledge, by his humility before great world 
problems, by his democratic manner combined 
with a simple, but very real dignity, and by his 
upright character.” 


His educational addresses outside of the class- 
room were equally impressive. It was my privi- 


lege to hear him for the last time at the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Maryland, in Baltimore, on November 28, 1917. 
He used no notes, spoke without effort, and 
brought a message of loyalty and love that will 
not soon be forgotten. I had expected a techni- 
cal address, but it was just the reverse. It was 
a plea for a wider vision of the teacher’s possi- 
bilities and for more downright, old-time, unaf- 
fected love of little children. His visits to school- 
rooms in all parts of the country had taught him 
that methodology was in danger of usurping the 
functions of affection, that children needed more 
mothering and less formal instructing, that the 
schoolroom in which pride of intellect took rank 
before competency of heart was a conspicuous 
and inevitable failure. 

His investigations seem to me corollaries of 
the same primal thought. Mental Discipline and 
Educational Values (1909), Studies of Mental 
Fatigue in Relation to the Daily School Program 
(1914), A Study of Home Study (1915), and 
A Study of School Recesses (1917), though 
scientific in method, are humanitarian in pur- 
pose. They all bear directly upon the happiness 
and devolpment of the little child and thus pre- 
pare the way for the more specialized processes 
of the college and university. 

The fault with the college and the university, 
Dr. Heck thought, lay rather in the avenues that 
led to them. Make the home right, and the school 
will take care of itself. But without the early 
atmosphere of love and sympathy, the college 
graduate will forever lack those qualities of es- 
sential manhood and full-flowered womanhood 
that only a right start can give. It.was this cen- 
tral thought that guided Dr. Heck in his cru- 
sade for better health conditions in the school- 
room. 

No colleague of mine has ever labored more 
resolutely or more fruitfully than he to make the 
coming generation happier and healthier than the 
generation now passing. He will live not only in 
the affectionate memory of his friends and col- 
leagues but in the larger lives and ampler powers 
of those who are children now but who will 
guide the destinies of this republic in the years 
that are to come. 
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Editorial 


Americanization Through the 
Schools 


The Virginia schools are under a peculiar 
obligation at this time to teach the children the 
elementary principles of national civics with the 
end in view that they may become highly useful 
citizens and appreciative of American ideals and 
institutions. This is the surest way to prevent 
the next generation from becoming Bolsheviki. 
These days of the reorganization and redirection 
of the disorganized and disordered forces in our 
nation are days of peril. The thoughtless, indif- 
ferent and short-visioned will be slow to under- 
stand this. But the thoughtful and wide-visioned 
patriots who realize that the security of the fu- 
ture is based upon the foundation laid in the 
present know that the teaching of American 
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democracy to the children in both elementary 
and high schools is essential to preserve our 
representative system of government from the 
assaults of radical reactionaries. This is no 
imaginary danger, as witness recent outbursts in 
several sections of our country and attempts by 
irresponsible malcontents, opposed to every form 
of government and organized society, to over- 
throw the established order. These forces of dis- 
content are better organized and more powerful 
than most of us living in rural Virginia realize. 
They are concentrated chiefly in our great indus- 
trial centers, and are no less real as a national 
peril merely because we witness little of their 
activities in our Commonwealth. What is of con- 
cern to the nation as a whole should be of con- 
cern to all its parts. 

The National Security League, an intensely 
patriotic and highly serviceable organization, un- 
der the guidance of such patriots and national 
leaders as Elihu Root, Alton B. Parker, James 
W. Gerard, with a Committee on Citizenship in 
Elementary Schools headed by Etta V. Leighton, 
backed by the U. S. Bureau of Education and 
Commissioners of Education throughout the 
Union, has prepared for the free use of teachers 
everywhere a large number of pamphlets bear- 
ing upon the problem under discussion. The 
national headquarters of the league are at Ig West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City. A few of 
the pamphlets for free distribution to teachers 
are given below, and others may be obtained on 
request from headquarters. Every teacher in 
Virginia should avail himself of the opportunity, 
both to study this insistent problem for himself 
and through such study to equip himself the 
better to teach the fundamental principles of 
Americanism to the Virginia youth of the pres- 
ent generation. 


* Pamphlets on Americanization. 


“Americanization Service” 
“Americanism” (Somers) 
“How to Become an American Citizen” 
“Home Fundamental American Principles” 
. “Fundamental of American Political Sys- 
tem” 


*Furnished by the National Security League, 19 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York, free to Virginia 
teachers. 
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Marked Copies “Second Line Trench” 
Marked Copies “Teachers’ Patriotic Leaflet” 
Marked Copies Correspondence Course in 
Patriotism 
. Marked Copies Propaganda Leaflet 

10. Marked Copy 2 charts 

11. Marked Copy “Meaning of America” 

12. “Suggestions for Grade Teaching” 

13.' Principles of Declaration of Independence 

14. Marked Copies Recent News Stories. 


Scope of State Educational Survey 
Extended 


The State Educational Survey is now well 
under way. Field work in the twenty counties 
selected for intensive investigation was begun 
early in February with a corps of nine assistants 
visiting schools throughout the State. The 
counties included in this intensive survey are 
Albemarle, Amelia, Appomattox, Carolina, Car- 
roll, Charlotte, Franklin, Giles, Greenesville, Hen- 
rico, Henry, Isle of Wight, Lancaster, Loundon, 
Northampton, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Smyth, 
Stafford, Wise. In those counties are being in- 
vestigated school buildings (to the number of 
five hundred or more), courses of study, records, 
school population, school attendance, retardation, 
elimination, the training and experience of teach- 
ers, school consolidation, organization and ad- 
ministration. In addition, the organization and 
administration of schools, together with matters 
of finance and the work of school boards will be 
investigated in every county of the State. 


Investigation of schools in cities has been post- 
poned until the study of rural schools has been 
completed. This is due to the fact that short 
terms in many rural schools necessitate immediate 
action, while city schools can be studied later in 
the year. All city schools will come within the 
scope of the survey. 

Equally significant, the General Education 
Board has made an appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars to provide for a division of educational 
tests and measurements in the Virginia survey. 
Major Haggerty, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology in the University of Minnesota, will be in 
charge of the division of tests and measurements. 
For the past months Major Haggerty has been in 
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charge of the Psychological Division of the Re- 
construction Branch of the Surgeon General’s 
Office of the War Department. He is one of the 
country’s authorities on educational tests and 
measurements. This division of the survey will 
provide for the testing of about twenty thousand 
school children in arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
and writing. For the first time in a comprehen- 
sive state survey provision will be made for the 
application of standard tests and measurements. 


Thus Virginia is taking the lead among the 
Southern States and in some respects among the 
States of the Union in making a thoroughgoing 
investigation of its educational system, and in so 
doing the commission has in mind only one pur- 
pose, to ascertain accurately from this inventory 
what we have, what we lack, what we ought to 
have in order to raise the standards of education 
in the State to the highest point of efficiency. The 
State Teachers’ Association will never have oc- 
casion to regret the strong stand it has taken on 
this highly significant policy. 


Aliens or Citizens—Which? 


Congress is seriously contemplating the pas- 
sage of a measure forbidding foreign immigra- 
tion for a period of four years. Such a measure 
is urged on the ground that during the immediate 
reconstruction period we have our hands full in 
seeking to amalgamate into a unified and homo- 
geneous and Americanized mass the aliens already 
here who have persistently refused to fit them- 
selves for citizenship, and that we should not 
invite to our shores at this time the starving 
hordes of Europe to render more acute and 
complex our foreign population problem. There 
is pointed cogency to this reasoning. There are 
millions of aliens in this country who have not 
availed themselves of the privilege of citizenship. 
What is to become of them? Are they to be 
given the privileges of American citizenship 
without being forced to assume its responsi- 
bilities? The deputy commissioner of naturaliza- 
tion declares there are 17,500,000 aliens in the 
United States, yet barely 6,000,000 have become 
citizens. Such a tremendous unassimilated mass 
means danger because comparatively few of these 
millions have any knowledge of or interest in 
American institutions. 
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Investigation of the status of German residents 
during the war showed that many of them had 
taken out their first papers, thus giving the ap- 
pearance of desiring citizenship, but they failed 
or refused to follow this step, so as to perfect 
their citizenship. The real problem is Ameri- 
canizing the aliens we have. It is worse than 
folly to permit the discontented and anarchistic 
hordes of Europe to come to our shores unless by 
compulsory measures we provide for them the 
type of education needed to give them an ac- 
curate understanding of our institutions and the 
workings of a free democracy. To be indifferent 
to this problem and fail to provide for its solu- 
tion, but also that this law include an addendum 
of Bolshevikism and perhaps invite our ultimate 
ruin. It would seem, therefore, not only wise 
to pass the proposed just and expedient legisla- 
tion, but also that this law include an addendum 
requiring an immigrant coming to this country 
to become a citizen within a specified time. Why 
should we offer an asylum for the anarchistic 
elements of other countries, permitting them 
here as alien enemies of our democracy to fo- 
ment strife and trouble among us? Unless they 
can and will take those steps provided by law to 
become real citizens of this republic, our law 
should provide for their deportation within a 
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reasonable time. It is ridiculous that 10,000,000 
people should be permitted to live here enjoying 
the protection of our government but assuming 
none of its responsibilities. There should be no 
half-hearted measures. A man who comes to 
America on trial should be able without difficulty 
to decide within five or six ‘years whether he 
wishes to remain here permanently. If he so 
elects, then he should be forced to become a Citi- 
zen. If he does not like our form of govern- 
ment and our ways of life, then he should be 
forced to retire. This is fair, and, in the interest 
of our future happiness as a nation, in the light 
of war revelations as to our alien population, it 
is absolutely essential that this just and self-pro- 
tecting principle be incorporated into our national 
law without delay. 

Of course, the matter of preparing these aliens 
for an understanding of our language, laws and 
ideals is largely one of education—a special 
field of education requiring the best energy and 
brains of our greatest educational thinkers. To 
prevent the American melting pot’s becoming a 
seething cauldron of hate and venom and anarchy 
is a tremendous educational and governmental 
task, but it is one so necessary and insistent that 
every required expenditure of patriotism, brains 
and money must be devoted to its accomplishment. 


Authors 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 





The Virginia Doctor has from the beginning 
occupied a high position in the life of the peo- 
ple. The Jamestown settlement was upon that 
part of the continent which was the home of the 
mosquito, the discovery of whose accountability 
for yellow fever and malaria, has been largely 
due to the work of distinguished Virginia doctors. 

At the time of the first settlement the diseases 
of the ages remained unrebuked. Medicine as a 
science was harking back to the classical period of 
Galen and Aesculapius. Smallpox and the plague 
ravaged the earth. Jenner had not been born, 


who discovered vaccination for smallpox, and 
“by his lancet saved far more human lives than 
the sword of Napoleon destroyed.” Doctor 
Sangrado and Doctor Slop held sway. Though 
they only appeared in literature, they were types 
true to life. Such purging and sweating, such 
bleeding and blistering as made it wonderful that 
the race survived, and much more wonderful that 
the Virginia colony had not perished utterly. 


The history of the early settlement is filled with 
anguish, no. less than with heroism. Jamestown 
is another name for misery during those first 
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summers and autumns. Mary Johnston’s new 
book, the “Pioneers of the Old South,” just pub- 
lished, quotes “Percy’s Discourse” giving the de- 
tails, and accounts for some of the shortcomings 
of the leaders with the assertion that “Extreme 
misery makes men blind, unjust and weak of 
judgment.” 


Walter Russel, doctor of physic, accompanied 
Captain John Smith on a voyage of discovery 
from Jamestown to the Chesapeake and up the 
Potomac to the Falls. Surgeon Anthony Bagnall 
was also with Captain Smith. It is thought, how- 
ever, that their residence was temporary, as noth- 
ing further is known of them. In 1609, when Cap- 
tain Smith was wounded by the explosion of 
gunpowder, he reports that there was neither 
Chirurgeon nor Chirurgery ‘at the fort, and so he 
was compelled to return to Europe for the recov- 
ery of his health. 


Doctor Bohun is mentioned in 1611 as about 
to leave the Colony of Virginia, and to take ship 
with Lord Delaware for the West Indies. 


That there were active physicians in Virginia 
throughout the Colonial period is well attested 
from the number of medical biils entered upon 
the records of the Seventeenth Century. Bruce 
in his “Economic History in the Seventeenth 
Century,” mentions Doctor Robert Ellyson, Doc- 
tor Haddon and Doctor Napier of York, and 
Doctor William Ellis of Elizabeth City, and Doc- 
tor George Glover. There is a suggestion that 
medical bills were sometimes exorbitant, and a 
statute was passed by which a physician might be 
summoned to the County Court and required to 
state on oath the quantity and value of the medi- 
cines which he had administered. Doctor Haddon 
already mentioned prescribed in one case a purg- 
ing glister, a caphalick and a cordial electuary, 
oil of spirits and sweet almonds, a purging and 
a cordial bolus, purging pills, ursecatory, and 
oxymell. His charge for six visits after dark 
was a hogshead of tobacco weighing four hun- 
dred pounds. In some cases, the records show 
that tracts of land were conveyed to physicians in 
consideration of attendance upon a man and his 
family during his life! A tract of land in Han- 
over has been pointed out to me as McClurg’s 
Old Field, which was conveyed to Doctor Mc- 
Clurg for medical services. 
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The early practitioners studied. abroad and 
Doctor Austin Flint says that at the close of the 
Colonial period there were but two medical col- 
leges in the whole country, one in Philadelphia, 
established in 1765, and one in New York, estab- 
lished in 1768. Up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the graduates of medicine from 
American institutions did not exceed two hun- 
dred. (First Century of the Republic, p. 416.) 


Dr. John Mitchell, distinguished as a physician 
and botanist, settled in Virginia about 1700. He 
wrote and published a report giving the causes 
of the different colors of people of different 
climates. Dr. Mitchell lived at Urbanna. His 
paper on yellow fever was written in Virginia in 
1737, 1741 and 1742, and the manuscript came 
into the possession of Benjamin Franklin, by 
whom it was communicated to Dr. Rush, who de- 
clared it had aided him in the treatment of yellow 
fever in 1793 in Philadelphia. Dr. Mitchell prac- 
ticed his profession for nearly fifty years in Vir- 
ginia, and enjoyed the respect and confidence of 
all who knew him. His papers appear in the 
IV Vol.of the Am" Med! and Philosophical Regis- 
ter. That his reputation was wide is shown by 
the esteem in which his work was held by Dr. 
Franklin and Dr. Rush. Linnaeus named after 
him the plant Michella Repens. Dr. John Clayton 
came to Virginia in 1705, and in addition to his 
work as a physician, was one of the learned 
naturalists and botanists of his time. Dr. John 
Tennant, of Port Royal, Virginia, published in 
Williamsburg in 1736 an essay on pleurisy and 
its treatment by seneca snake root. He was a 
correspondent of the celebrated Dr. Richard 
Mead of London. Dr. George Greham, who 
had been educated in Edinburgh, settled at Dum- 
fries, Va., where he had a large practice. Dr. 
Currie, of Richmond, is said to have been a great 
diagnostician and practitioner. Doctor. Siccary, 
a Portugese Jew, practiced physic in Virginia, 
and is reported by Mr. Jefferson to have intro- 
duced the tomato as an edible vegetable. (The 
tradition in General Nelson’s family is that he 
first ate the tomato and induced others to eat it, 
after having entertained Dr. Siccary. If so, the 
fact is as worthy of note as that of his command- 
ing the Virginia forces at Yorktown, now in- 
scribed there upon the famous monument of 
victory. 
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Dr. Andrew Robertson, a native of Scotland, 
is said to have come to Virginia in 1755 with 
Braddock’s army, and to have settled here where 
he established a reputation, not only as a dis- 
tinguished physician, but especially as one who 
labored for and attended to the poor and indigent. 
His writings appeared in the “London Medical 
Inquiries and Observations.” 

Dr. Arthur Lee, brother of Richard Henry Lee, 
was distinguished as a diplomat more than as a 
physician. He wrote “An Appeal to the English 
Nation,” and was a member of the Royal Society. 
In 1776 he was a joint commissioner with Frank- 
lin and Silas Deane to secure a treaty with France. 
He was recalled in 1779 because of disagreement 
with his associates. He was a member of the 
Continental Congress, and was opposed to adopt- 
ing the Federal Constitution. He died unmarried 
at Urbanna in 1702. 


Dr. Hugh Mercer, a distinguished Virginia 
doctor, became a general in the Revolutionary 
War, and gave his life in defense of his country 
at the battle of Princeton in 1777. Dr. James 
McClurg was a native of Scotland and educated 
at Edinburgh. He settled in Virginia and wrote 
on medical subjects and was regarded as at the 
head of his profession. Professor in William 
and Mary College, he was also a poet. When the 
Revolution engrossed the powers of the State’s 
best men, Dr. McClurg, after Patrick Henry, 
General Nelson and Richard Henry Lee, respec- 
tively, declined appointment as members of the 
Constitutional Convention, was elected and served 
efficiently, though his name is not attached to 
that famous document. Dr. William Baynham, 
of Virginia, was considered as the most eminent 
surgeon in the South and was especially skilled 
as an anatomist. He died in 1814. Dr. Walter 
Jones, who declined the appointment of physician- 
general offered him by Congress, and Dr. James 
Craik, both received their education in Edin- 
burgh, and were very distingished Virginia phy- 
sicians. The latter held high position in the 
medical department of the American forces dur- 
ing the Revolution, and was the friend and physi- 
cian of General Washington in his last illness. 
(Thacker’s Biography, p. 72.) 

Information is very meagre with reference to 
many of Virginia’s physicians, whose lives have 
been a benediction to the people among whom they 
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dwelt, but whose remoteness from publishing 
houses and professional activity have left no time 
to record the wonderful work they have done. 


Dr. Cary, through the work of the author’s 
imagination, as is the doctor in the “Bonnie Briar 
Bush,” is but another name for Doctor Newton, 
or Doctor Anderson, or Doctor Berkeley, or Doc- 
tor Minor, or Doctor Leigh, or Doctor Coleman, 
or Doctor Graham, or other doctor of many a Vir- 
ginia neighborhood. In the cabin of the poor, 
by a flaring lamp, he performs operations which 
if written and published would rank him perhaps 
among great surgeons. 

When Doctor Ephrain McDowell, who was 
born in Rockbridge county in 1771, and removed 
with his parents when he was twelve years old to 
Danville, Kentucky, performed the first operation 
for ovariotomy, the editor of the leading London 
Medical Magazine was most skeptical ; but when 
he performed five such operations and four 
patients recovered, the editor wrote after dis- 
cussing the subject that he “apologized to God and 
Doctor McDowell.” After Dr. McDowell, per- 
haps the greatest surgeon that Virginia has pro- 
duced was Doctor Hunter H. McGuire, whose 
son now in France promises to outstrip him. 
Among the present generation many are found 
who believe that the gallant George Ben Johnston 
was the equal of any surgeon of his time. Once 
as I walked with him, he received a most graci- 
ous salutation from a young woman who looked 
the picture of health. He said “I performed the 
Czsarian operation on her.” As a layman and 
a student, I recalled the way in which Julius 
Czsar is said to have been brought into the world. 


Let me here, for lack of space, call the list 
of some of Virginia’s past physicians, many of 
whom were writers upon professional subjects. 
The doctors Galt, of Williamsburg, father and 
son— John and Alexander—the latter the 
private pupil of Sir Astley Cooper; George Bal- 
four, of Elizabeth City, surgeon in U. S. Army, 
and a member of its medical staff ; David Stuart, 
of Alexandria; George Gilmer, of Williamsburg, 
grandfather of Governor Gilmer; Thomas 
Walker, member of Committee of Safety and 
friend of Jefferson; William Cabell, James 
Jones, John Augustine Smith, editor of the 
“Medical and Physiological Journal,” and presi- 
dent of William and Mary College; B. B. 
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Donaghe, of Staunton; John Peter Mettauer, of 
Prince Edward and dean of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Randolph-Macon College, of whom Dr. 
George Ben Johnston has written that he was 
one of the great surgeons of his time; Thomas 
Dent Mutter, the eminent surgeon who operated 
and published the account of his work; Thomas 
Lawson, who wrote the Report on Sickness and 
Mortality in U. S. Army, 1819-39; Branch T. 
Archer, of Powhatan county ; William E. Horner, 
of Warrenton, who was professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and who gave his name 
to a muscle of the eye theretofore undiscovered ; 
Robert Greenhow ; Socrates Maupin, who helped 
to found the Medical College of Virginia and 
was professor of chemistry in the university ; 
William Pasteur, who from his name might be re- 
lated to that Louis Pasteur, who is perhaps the 
greatest benefactor of the human race since the 
invention of printing; Lawrence Brooke, of 
Fredericksburg, who was with John Paul Jones as 
surgeon of the “Bon Homme Richard”; Robley 
Dunglison, who though born in England came to 
the University of Virginia, and worked and wrote 
there until his call to the University of Mary- 
land, and afterwards the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, where he died in 1869; Sam- 
uel A. Cartwright, of Fairfax, who removed to 
Mississippi, and wrote on yellow fever, cholera, 
etc.; John Spence, of Dumfries, who corres- 
ponded with Dr. Rush and received a degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania; William Selden 
and Lewis W. Minor, heroes of the yellow fever 
time in Norfolk; the Wellfords, of Fredericks- 
burg and Richmond; the McCaws; William C. 
Dabney, professor in the University of Virginia, 
who won the Boylston Prize for an essay on 
Medical Chemistry and whose son of the same 
name is famous in Baltimore and Paris; Levin 
S. Joynes, who studied in Paris and Dublin and 
was professor in Philadelphia and in the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia; C. W. P. Brock; Archi- 
bald McGill Fauntleroy ; Herbert M. Nash; Ran- 
dolph Barksdale, and Dorsey Cullen, Herbert 
Claiborne, Charles W. Chancellor, D. W. Phillips, 
Wm. A. Thom, George Ross, Isaiah White, Rob- 
ert T. Coleman, all staff surgeons in the Con- 
federate Army; James L. Cabell, who taught 
anatomy and surgery in the University of Vir- 
ginia, serving there for more than fifty years, 
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and keeping abreast of all the advances made’ 
in the profession; Thomas A. Emmet,* who be- 
came one of the first physicians of New York, 
and whose writings are well known to the pro- 
fession; J. A. White, the surgeon and specialist; 
J. Allison Hodges and Beverley R. Tucker, spe- 
cialists; R. C. M. Page, of Albemarle, who be- 
came a great doctor in New York, and whose 
work on the “Practice of Medicine” is a text- 
book in many universities; the Davises, great 
teachers and Stephen Watts, the great surgeon; 
Lewis Wheat and Hugh M. Taylor, Dold of 
New York; Edward and Lewis Morris, of 
Birmingham; Coles, of Philadelphia; John C. 
Wysor, who has contributed numerous articles on 
surgery ; the three generations of Andersons, of 
Hanover; the Beazleys, of Greene county; the 
Nelsons, of Charlottesville, father, nephew, son 
and grandson, the last named, Hugh T., junior, 
now in France; the Randolphs; the Drewrys; 
the Upshurs, one of whom is now in France; Ed- 
ward McGuire; the Dunns, specialist and prac- 
titioner; Willis; Bosher; Horsley; the Oppen- 
heimers; Bryan; Brown; Robins; Terrell; Call; 
Mann; Michaux; Peple; Price; Newton; Mac- 
Lean; the Edwardses; and that array of other 
faithful and skillful physicians too numerous to 
mention, who fearless. of danger, stand upon the 
“no-man’s-land” between life and death, ever 
ready to sacrifice themselves for suffering hu- 
manity. 

Perhaps the most notable discovery made in 
the science of medicine in modern times is, that 
the bite of certain ‘mosquitoes carries yellow 
fever. To Walter C. Reed, of Gloucester, was 
vouchsafed the privilege of conveying to human- 
ity the inestimable boon of this discovery. To 
him and to Dr. Henry Rose Carter, of Hanover, 
the expert whose reputation is international, the 
race is under obligation due to few scientists. 
In February, 1901, Dr. Reed read before the 
Pan-American Medical Congress at Havanna a 
paper whose findings have been justified and ap- 
preciated by the medical world. 

Among the Virginia heroes of the medical pro- 
fession, none is more worthy of mention than 
Dr. James Markham Ambler, of Fauquier, who 
volunteered for duty on the Jeannette when she 


*Dr. Emmet has died since this was written. 
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was sent to the Northern seas in 1881. On the 
return of Captain DeLong’s company, he gave 
his life for his companions. His frozen body was 
recovered and brought back to Virginia for burial. 
The record of the last hours of the expedition 
detailed by this dying hero are among the price- 
less possessions of his profession and his coun- 
try. I heard Commodore Melville give the ac- 
count of the finding of the herioc remains — the 
body and records. 

No article on the work of Virginia authors 
which deals with physicians should fail to mention 


the work done by the State Board of Health, the 
local Boards of Health and the Health Commis- 
sioner, Doctor Ennion G. Williams. At this time 
when the work of these boards has been increased 
to a degree hardly ever suspected at the time of 
their institution, because of conditions arising out 
of the war, it is not too much to say that the 
difficulties have been met in a way worthy of all 
admiration. The bulletins and reports are among 
the best writings of the time and the heroic work 
accomplished by these faithful men is recorded 
in the grateful memory of the present generation. 


Definite Suggestions for Grade Work in the 
Study of American Ideals 





By ETTA V. 


LEIGHTON 





We must make plain that our Constitution has served 
as the model for the constitution of all free govern- 
ments formed since its adoption. 

The world-wide influence of the principles em- 
bodied in our Declaration of Independence is illustrated 
by the terms of the new Czecho-Slovak declaration 
adopted upon the very spot where own Constitution 
was first adopted. This document should be studied, 
and people and children shown how it comes from ours. 


GRADES I-4 


Teachers shouid emphasize the acid test of American 
doctrine contained in the salute to the Flag — “Liberty 
and Justice for All.” This should be the measuring 
stick by which the children test their own actions and 
find whether they are behaving like good little citizens. 
The other salute to the Flag—‘I give my head, my hand, 
and my heart to God and my Country, one Nation, one 
language, one Flag” —should also be taught. 


GRADES 5-6 


Pupils should study the first part of the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
preamble to the Constitution, and the first ten amend- 





Teachers Get U. S. Government Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Government 
examinations soon to be held throughout the entire country. Re- 
construction work necessitates thousands appointments. The povsi- 
tions pay from $1,100 to $1,500; have short hours, annual vaca- 
tions, and are permanent 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. D270, Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing 
the posi ypen and giving many sample examination quegtions, 





ns 





which will be sent free of charge. 


ments to the Constitution, or the Bill of Rights. They 
also should take for their motto, “Liberty and Justice 
for All.” 


GRADES 7-8 


Pupils in these grades should study, by reading with 
comment and question, the entire Constitution, compar- 
ing it with the constitution of their own state. City 
children should have similar lessons on the charter, 
and town children on the town ordinances. As 54 
per cent of the children of America, on completing the 
grammar grades, enter industry, the Constitution must 
be treated in simple but definite lessons in the gram- 
mar grades. The teachers should trace the growth of 
freedom from before the days of Magna Charta, through 
the Mayflower Compact and New Haven Constitution, 
etc. 

HicH SCHOOLS 


The high schools owe it to themselves and to the 
community to make a study of comparative civics, ob- 
taining information concerning the government of all 
countries, arranging this in a simple form with illus- 
trated charts or diagrams, and should plan to get this 
information to the public through patriotic meetings 
or through the press. The branches of our government 
and the duties of officials, the principles of the Constit 
tion, our rights under common law, naturalization and 


immigration laws, should all be charted and presented 


in a form as graphic and striking as possible. 


This service would be of mutual benefit to the high 


schools and to the community. Such informatio: 
needed if we are to preserve the democracy for v 


we went to war. 
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President of William and Mary Retires 





E. J. OGLESBY 





After a service of thirty-one years Dr. Lyon G. Tyler 
resigned from the presidency of William and Mary 
College — his resignation to take effect July I, I919. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the advancement of 
Teaching invited him to an honored place on its re- 
tirement list and President Tyler has accepted. 


The College Board made him president emeritus, and 
instanced their appreciation of his services by a set of 
laudatory resolutions. 

No man is more completely identified with the res- 
toration and success of a college than President Tyler. 
William and Mary had been suspended for seven years, 
and President Tyler as a member from Richmond led 
the fight in 1888 in the House of Delegates for the first 
appropriation of $10,000.00 to put the college on its feet. 
He had to encounter the formidable opposition of the 
Speaker of the House, Hon. R. H. Cardwell, who after- 
wards became president of the Supreme Court of Vir- 
ginia. And among all of his treasures President Tyler 
values most, perhaps, of all a letter written by his 
generous adversary some three years ago paying a 
tribute to his work at that time and acknowledging his 
own conversion to the beneficence of the measure which 
he then opposed. 

It was perhaps, prophetic of the future that Colonel 
William E. Peters, the famous professor of Latin in 
the University of Virginia, in a highly eulogistic en- 
dorsement of Mr. Tyler for the presidency of the col- 
lege, declared that “the friends of the college could not 
secure the services anywhere, within or without the 
state of one who would more certainly reanimate the in- 
stitution.” The new board elected Mr. Tyler over sev- 
eral strong adversaries, and he began the work in 
i889 of restoring the institution from its condition of 
complete prostration. It would take too much space to 
give the details of this work. There were times when 
the college was in imminent peril in the Legislature 
and it was only by Mr. Tyler’s personal and tireless 
efforts that the institution was saved from destruction. 
Through his efforts the appropriations were speedily 
increased, and recognition of what he did were accorded 
to him in letters which he has preserved. “You are en- 
titled to the credit.” wrote General William B. Talia- 
ferro, Rector of the Board for many years, “and shall 
have it in full force from me. I am tolerably bold, 
but I yield the palm to you for pluck and venture.” 
One of these times of imminent danger was when, in 
the so-called Reformed Legislature of 1900, the re- 
trenchment committee brought in a report to cut off 
the college appropriation and sell the interest of the 
State in the college. Another time was when in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1902 a provision was 
introduced in the Constitution to inhibit all appropria- 


’ 


tions to institutions not wholly owned or controlled by 
the State. President Tyler defeated these attempts — 
the first by reversing the tables upon the enemies of the 
college and doubling the appropriation of the institu- 
tion, and the second by getting the Constitutional Con- 
vention to except the college from the general provi- 
sion against contributions to private institutions, which 
was a distinct triumph. He afterwards drew a bill in 
1906, which passed the Board and Legislature, trans- 
ferring the college to the State, thereby putting down 
forever the charge that William and Mary College 
being a private institution fostered at public expense. 


Besides restoring the operations of the college, 
President Tyler exerted himself in rescuing from ob- 
livion its history and traditions. He filled the college 
with portraits of distinguished alumni and with tablets 
in commemoration of past events, and in his William 
and Mary College Quarterly he entered all that he could 
find about the life of the ancient college itself — its pro- 
fessors, its students, its buildings, its charter, its revenues 
and history. A distinguished citizen and lover of his 
State wrote some years ago to President Tyler con- 
gratulating him upon his successes, and after number- 
ing among these the restoration of the college and the 
quarterly publication said, “You have shown yourself 
an eloquent man by the eloquence of success; you 
have shown yourself a genius, by doing what other 
people said could not be done.” There were many 
people who said that William and Mary College could 
not be resurrected, but it was. 


In 1888 when the college was reopened there were 
few buildings on the campus and these in bad repair. 
The finances of the college were exceedingly small. 
There had been no students at the college for several 
years. During the thirty years that have elapsed the 
resources of the college have been several times multi- 
plied, a new library building, a gymnasium, a science 
hall, a power house, an infirmary and several dormi- 
tories have been built. The numbers of the faculty have 
been trebled and a student attendance of ligh academic 
standards has been gathered with almost every county of 
the State represented. 

Under Dr. Tyler’s presidency and leadership the 
courses for the training of teachers at the college were 
inaugurated. The great educational awakening of the 
public school system in Virginia was, to a large extent, 


made possible by the leadership of men trained in this 
department. Many of the ablest superintendents and 
best known school principals of the State have been 
graduated from this college. Another and more recent 
development in William and Mary was the establishment 
of a woman’s department. At the last Legislative 
meeting a bill was introduced with the sympathetic sup- 
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port of the president admitting women to all the courses 
at the colleg This great innovation in the higher 
educational field in Virginia was successfully begun 
this session with a promising enrollment of repre- 
sentative student \ well developed course in home 
economit Under the supervision of 
a dean ot men tiie ung ladies have enjoyed all 
the freedom of Ile life. This victory for the higher 
educatio1 rw ( State marks with distinction 
the closing session of President Tyler’s thirty years of 
service and of tl rst rter of the third century in 
the history William and Mary. 


The Place of V. M. 
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President Tyler has acquired a distinct reputa- 
tion in the literary world. His numerous works on 
history and biography are looked upon as high authori- 
ties and spoken of as such. The freedom which hi 
will now have through the bounty of the Carnegie 
Foundation will enable him to devote himself moré 
closely to literary pursuits. His retirement from the 
college suggests by no means a life of idleness. Hi: 
has splendid heafth and before him lies the promis¢ 
of many years. Some of his friends want him to serve 
the State in the next Legislature, but his plans for thi 


future have not yet developed. 


I. in the Great War 





W. M. HUNLEY,., Professor Political Science and Economy, V. M. I. 





In the light of its history and tradition, much 


was expected of the Virginia Military Institute in 
the Great War \nd much has been accom- 
its éleves and graduates, 


Institute, 


plished by the 
flag to 


cee 
v Victory. 


to carry our 
V. M. I. men were early commissioned in the 


United States Marine Corps and the regular 


Army 


missions from Officers’ 


r the first to win com- 


thie were among 


Training Camps; they 


were among the first volunteers ; their names were 
to be found in the first casualty lists; a V. M. I. 


| the first American troops 


man was chosen to lead tl 
into German territory. Of 2,000 V. M. I. men 


in the Army and Navy during the war, 1,800 held 
commissions ranging from second lieutenant to 
major general. W the armistice was signed, 
about 200 V. M. | n were at Officers’ Train- 


ing Camps. 
While tS pur] 0 


for civil life, the war record of the Institute 


se is primarily to train young 


men 
in the 80 years of its history is a notable one. 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, V. M. I. men, 


of Jackson, flocked to 


following the example 
the Confederate colors. 
contributed 30 general officers, 300 field and ser- 
vice staff officers, 300 line officers, and the corps 


They trained recruits, 


of cadets shed its blood gallantry at the battle of 
New Market, where, in a daring charge, the 
fth of its total strength in killed 


corps lost one-fi 
and wounded. 

In the Spanish-American War V. M. I. gave 
one brigadier general, five colonels, two lieu- 
tenant colonels, nine majors, 27 captains, and 
hundreds of first and second lieutenants, exclusive 
of V. M. I. men in the regular army. 

When tension was high on account of the Mexi- 


can situation in the spring of 1915, the Governor 
of Virginia put the services of the Institute at 
the disposal of the President. 

So it was not surprising — rather it was taken 
for granted —that V. M. I. would figure largely) 
in the Great War, especially in furnishing well 
trained and efficient officers. 

The superintendent of the Institute has just 
forwarded to the Committee on Education and 
Special Training, Washington, which had charg« 
of the Student Army Training Corps units estab 
lished at five hundred or more colleges in this 
country, a report as to the operation of the S. A 
T. C. system at V. M. I. It is a striking docu 
ment and we give below a synopsis of it, for 11 
presents not only an interesting statement as t 
certain important phases of military training in 
schools and colleges as part of a possible com 
pulsory training system, but it shows how V. M 
I., designated by the War Department as the lead- 
ing military college in the United States next to 
West Point, responded in its regular work, apart 
from alumni war activities, to the country’s call 

It should be mentioned that V. M. I. was th 
only college in the country whose own office: 
were commissioned in the regular army and per 
mitted to conduct the institution largely in their 
own way, which was the usual V. M. I. way. 

In the superintendent’s report to the War I 
partment’s Committee on Education and Spe- 
following points are e1- 


) 
) 


cial Training, the 
phasized : 

1. The session of 1917-’18 opened with aj 
proximately 584 cadets enrolled. At that time 
this was the maximum number that could be 
There was a waiting list of 


~ 


commodated. 






ee 
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or more and from this list young men were ap- 
pointed as vacancies in the corps occurred. The 
session of 1918-’19 opened with approximately 
615 cadets enrolled, and with a waiting list of 
more than 100. A new wing of barracks having 
been completed since the previous session, the 
increased number of cadets could be accommo- 
dated. The war, therefore, it would seem, tended 
to increase rather than decrease the number of 
matriculates. 

2. The total number of cadets inducted into 
the Student Army Training Corps was 363. 

3. All of the S. A. T. C. men at the Virginia 
Military Institute would undoubtedly have at- 
tended college anyway. Practically none, it is 
believed, entered only because of the advantages 
to be derived from the S. A. T. C. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Institute opened Sep- 
tember 1, 1918, with full numbers. 

4. Approximately 100 cadets have resigned 
since the demobilization of the S. A. T. C. units. 
The chief reason was undoubtedly restiveness in- 
cident to prior conditions. The signing of the 
armistice and demobilization of men in the train- 
ing camps and S. A. T. C. units created a feeling 
of restlessness among the young men that was re- 
flected, in many cases, in a desire on their part to 
make a change, many of them going into business 
or to professional schools. 

5. (a) We had no cases of influenza. 

(b) There was considerable interruption 
due to late inductions, which were in turn due to 
the impossibility of getting physicians to make 
the physical examinations until some time after 
the date set. Many inductions were delayed, 
furthermore, because of slowness on the part of 
local boards in forwarding papers. 

(c) We lost about 80 men on account of 
calls to officers’ training camps. They were, in 
the main, the leading men in the corps and there 
was some interruption, though not much, on that 
account. . 

(d) There was no interruption due to extra 
military duties. The normal life of the Institute 
was maintained throughout. Being based as it is 
on the system prevailing at the United States 
lilitary Academy at West Point, there was little 
anything to do to adjust the system to the mili- 
tary requirements of the S. A. T. C. In fact, 
he military system at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute 1s more complete and extensive than the 
S. A. T. C. called for. 
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6. There was no difficulty in meeting the sug- 
gestions of the committee in military matters, but 
there was some difficulty in meeting its sugges- 
tions as to academic program, because of the 
necessity of making two independent age classi- 
fications and conducting the academic program, 
as suggested by the committee, while, at the same 
time, the regular V. M. I. academic and mili- 
tary schedules were maintained for those cadets 
who, on account of age (under 18 or over 21 on 
September 12th), or other disqualification, were 
not members of the S. A. T. C. The double 
work was done, however, very satisfactorily. 
New instructors were engaged in some depart- 
ments ; in others, professors and assistants added 
one or more hours a day to their schedules. In 
this way we did the work required by both 
schedules. 

7. On the whole, there was less inter- 
est shown by cadets in their academic work under 
the S. A. T. C. regimé than in peace time. They 
seemed to be very much interested in those sub- 
jects which appeared to them to have an im- 
mediate hearing upon their equipment for the 
part they hoped to play in the war, and there 
was a corresponding lessening of interest in 
those subjects which they did not so estimate. 
But in the main, considering conditions and the 
possiblitiy of being called to Officers’ Training 
Camps, the academic work under the S. A. T. C. 
was, we believe, very satisfactory. 

‘8. The faculty’s attitude towards the com- 
bined work under the S. A. T. C. was that of 
whole-hearted and complete co-operation. Not 
the slightest difficulty from any point of view 
arose. : 

9g. The academic work done by members of 
the S. A. T. C. was found to be of sufficient 
value to be credited toward the requirements 
for a degree at this institution, and the Academic 
Board has ordered that it be so counted. 

10. Since in peace time we have in operation 
the system of “supervised study” in practically 
all departments, we simply extended the operation 
of the system as to hours, etc., under the S. A. 
T. C. with excellent results. 

11. The course on the Issues of the War was 
a great success. We followed closely the sugges- 
tions of the committee and found them admir- 
able. We made large additions to our “war lib- 
rary,’ and the cadets seemed to find the books 


’ 


dealing with war issues intensely interesting. 
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The class and library work in this field was very 
good and most satisfactory. The age classifica- 
tion was followed closely and courses adjusted 
according to the committee’s outline. In some in- 
stances the War Issues courses are being con- 
tinued as part of the regular curriculum. 

12. The relations between the academic and 
military authorities were excellent. Not one 
instance of the slightest difficulty occurred. 

13. The work under the S. A. T. C. demon- 
strated, we believe, what we have found through 
many years at V. M. I. to be true, that the effect 
of military discipline upon the general morale 
and conduct of a student body is highly advan- 
tageous from every point of view. 

14. Too much cannot be said of the good ef- 
fect of military training and discipline upon the 
physical condition of young men. The experi- 
ence of V. M. I. throughout more than three 
quarters of a century shows that such training is 
excellent. 

15. The S. A. T. C. will not effect future edu- 
cational policy at V. M. I., chiefly, no doubt, be- 
cause of the distinctive military and academic 
character of this institution. Apart from the re- 
tention of some of the War Issues courses, we 
have already gone back to our regular academic 
and military system which, as stated above, is 
modeled after that prevailing at the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy. 

16. The idea involved in the S. A. T. C. we 
believe to be admirable. Considering the time 
at their disposal and the brief period of its 
actual operation, we believe those in charge of 
it worked along the right line and accomplished a 
great deal of good. Such a system would, we 
believe, serve well to mobilize the colleges in a 
similar national emergency. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that better use could have been made of the 
facilities of the strictly military colleges, partic- 
ularly those designated “Honor Military Col- 
leges” by the War Department. They fitted into 
the S. A. T. C. plan without friction and did 
fine work, but in view of their equipment, per- 
sonnel, tradition and seasoned methods, they 
could undoubtedly have been made to render a 
greater service, if differentiated from the non- 


military colleges 

17. There should, we believe, certainly be in- 
cluded in any scheme of universal military train- 
ing a plan to establish training units at designated 


colleges. The desirable effect of military training 
upon college men has been amply demonstrated. 
Such men properly trained make most promising 
officer material, as the S. A. T. C. so clearly and 
wisely indicated. We most strongly favor a sys- 
tem .of credits for military training in colleges 
under a system of universal training, calling for 
6 to g months service of all citizens at the age 
of 19, in fact, we favor credits for military train- 
ing, if properly conducted and | supervised, 
whether under a universal military system or 
not. We especially favor suitable credits for 
satisfactory work in the military departments of 
the honor military colleges, in the same way as 
credits are given for satisfactory work in their 
academic departments. We believe the operation 
of the S. A. T. C. has shown the fallacy of the 
contention sometimes made that military work, 
even under proper supervision and direction, 
does not properly deserve credits in the academic 
sense. 

18. We had 363 cadets inducted into the S. 
ae oy oe 
and éleves of V. 
of which number 1,800 held commissions, rang- 
ing from second lieutenant to major general. 
When demobilization began there were approxi- 
mately 200 V. M. I. men in Officers’ Training 
Camps. 

19. Three “rookie” training camps were con- 
ducted by officers of the Institute, as follows: 
April to July, 1917; July to September, 1917; 
July to September, 1918. The average attend- 
ance was 150. The men ranged in age from 17 
to 35. Each camp was conducted throughout 
according to strict army schedule, tactical offi- 
cers of the V. M. I. staff being in charge, with the 
superintendent of the Institute as commanding 
officer. A large number of the men who at- 
tended these camps won commissions in the army 
soon after winning their training camp certifi- 
cates. 

Members of the first (senior) class of cadets, 
to the number of about 40, served from April 
to June, 1917, as drill masters for the student 
body of Washington and Lee University, con- 
sisting of about 450 students. A member of the 
faculty of the Institute served as commandant of 
the student corps. The drills were held for 
about two hours per day throughout the period 
mentioned. 


There were approximately 2,000 alumni 
M. I. in the army and navy, 
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Several V. M. I. men served during the war, 
and some are still serving, as military instructors 
and commandants at military schools and high 
schools in Virginia and other states. 

Four members of the V. M. I. faculty joined 
the colors and are still in the service in France. 
One is with the Red Cross in France. Other 
members of the faculty sought to go into active 
service, but no more could be spared without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the Institute. In addi- 


School 


tion to their regular and extra duties, many of 
them were effective workers for the Red Cross, 
Liberty Loan and Training Camp Activities cam- 
paigns in Virginia. 

The superintendent of the Institute, General 
Nichols, served as chairman, and a member of 
the faculty, Col. Hunley, as secretary, of the 
Virginia Council of Defense under Governor 
Henry C. Stuart from May, 1917, to February, 
1918. 


News 





HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
February 14, 1919. 

The National Week of Song will be observed at this 
school every day or evening next week by a series of 
programs for which Miss Shaeffer has been making ar- 
rangements for some time. She has also succeeded in 
arousing much interest in the county schools, and many 
of them are preparing for frequent “sings” next week. 
As singing director of the county, appointed by the 
State Council of Defense, she has been instrumental 
in organizing a County Musical Association, and Liberty 
Choruses have been formed in eight centers. 

As a part of their training, successive groups of six 
home economics seniors are giving a series of dinners 
on Friday evenings to groups of members of the faculty. 
The pleasure of these affairs is much enhanced by the 
new furniture of the department dining room, a set 
of American walnut in William and Mary style. 

The office of the dean is busy with preparations for 
the summer term; the catalog is well under way; the 
advance enrollment is unusually good. Many special 
courses will be offered; for home economics teachers 
under the Smith-Hughes Act; for high school prin- 
cipals; for rural school supervisors, etc., as well as the 
usual elementary professional courses, and those de- 
signed to prepare for the State examinations. 

Dr. Sanger is working for the Virginia Education 
Commission, under the direction of Dr. Inglis, in the 
survey of the schools of Rockingham county. Dr. 
\Wayland is one of the committee appointed to prepare 
a course in history for the junior high schools. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


An interesting innovation at the College of Wiliam 
and Mary is the “Cercle Francais” or French Conversa- 
ion Club, recently organized by Professor A. G. Wil- 
liams, of the Department of Modern Languages. The 
purpose of this club is to give students an opportunity 
» use the French tongue in informal conversation and 
hus develop their powers of self-expression in this im- 
portant foreign language. 

The Cercle meets every Friday afternoon from 3:00 
4:00 o’clock in the reception room of the new 


+ 


+ 


Tyler Hall. The meeting is opened by the singing of 
French songs, such as the “Marseillaise,” together with 
the more popular and well known folk songs. After 
the singing, to which about ten minutes is devoted, a 
circle is formed and each member is assigned a partner 
by the French instructor who is the director of the 
club. The two that sit facing each other then converse 
in French, every member being engaged in conversation 
with one other member. At the expiration of five min- 
utes at a signal from the director, one of the partners, 
the gentleman progresses, that is he takes the next 
chair in the circle, the lady remaining seated and thus 
receiving a new partner. This changing of interlocutors 
every five minutes does away with the danger of “talk- 
ing out” and at the same time it is possible to repeat 
the words and phrases just used; an invaluable prac- 
tice for any one trying to learn to speak a foreign 
language. 

The meetings are absolutely informal and are in- 
tended to be an element in the social as well as the in- 
tellectual life of the college. Every effort will be made 
to create, for the time being, a French atmosphere so 
that French may not only be learned, but absorbed. At 
present the membership is almost equally divided be- 
tween the two sexes, being composed of six women 
and five men. Two ladies from the town of Williams- 
burg who are interested in French have joined the 
“Cercle.” 

President Lyon G. Tyler has been invited to deliver 
an address before the New York Genealogical and 
Biographic Society, May 9, 1919. The president of the 
society is Clarence W. Bowen, on whom the College 
of William and Mary conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Laws last year. 

Prof. W. H. Keeble, of the Department of Physics, 
has been elected chairman of the Williamsburg Chap- 
ter of American Red Cross. 

Dr. Henry G. Hotz, of the Department of Education, 
is assisting the State supervisor of high schools in visit- 
ing and inspecting the high schools in this section of the 
State. 

Prof. E. J. Oglesby, of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, will be on the summer school faculty of the 
University of Texas this next summer. 








The State Course of Study for Virginia High Schools 
is undergoing a thorough revision. William and Mary 
is co-operating heartily in this important work, being 
represented on the committee to prepare the outline 
of the courses in modern foreign languages. This com- 
mittee is constituted as follows: Prof. B. Y. Tyner, 
chairman State Normal School, Fredericksburg; Prof. 
A. G. Williams. Department of Modern Language, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, and Miss Vivian Conway, 
High School, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

On Sunday afternoon, in the chapel of William and 
Mary College, Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of the 
News Leader, addressed a large audience of students and 
people of Williamsburg on the subject of “Journalism as 
a Life Work.” This meeting was the first of a series of 
Sunday vesper services, at which representative men 
will speak of their professions as possible careers for 
young men and young women. Dr. Freeman spoke with 
his usual clearness and brilliancy, beginning with the 
mechanical and material aspects of newspaper work, 
surveying with frankness and delightful humor the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered, and finally emphasizing with 
great force and eloquence the mental and spiritual sat- 
isfaction that newspaper work brings to the man who 
loves his craft. Of especial interest to the college stu- 
dents was the outline of training which Dr. Freeman 
considered essential for the prospective journalist. He 
advocated a well rounded college course with university 
work in psychology, history or political science and 
economics. From this most interesting address the 
audience derived a fund of information and practical 
suggestion, but above all the idea that enthusiasm for 
one’s work is the first asset for a successful career. 

Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, Federal Agent for Home 
Economics under the Smith-Hughes Act, spent three 
days in Virginia with Miss Edith Baer, head of the De- 
partment of Home Economics at William and Mary Col- 
lege, visiting schools which are working under this 
act. Miss Baylor visited the department at William and 
Mary on Saturday and was very much pleased with the 
progress made in the brief time since co-education has 
been in effect in the college. 


E. J. Oc essy. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
FARMVILLE, VA. 


The spring term of the session opened on January 
28th, upwards of thirty students have already matricu- 
lated and they are still coming in. 

During the last week of the fall term, Dr. Hannah 
Morris, of the U. S. Social Education Program of 
Washington, gave a series of lectures to the students 
on social relationships. 

On January 24th, Mr. Edgar C. Raine, who has spent 
many years in Alaska, gave a most delightful lecture on 
that country; his lecture was illustrated with pictures 
of great beauty and was not only very instructive, but 
unusually interesting and entertaining as well. 
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A course in the study of the world war has been 
inaugurated and will continue throughout the session. 
The professional students have been divided into 
groups of about thirty, which meet once a week with 
different members of the faculty in rotation for lec- 
ture and class work on various aspects of the war. 

The object of the course is to give the students such 
matter as will be of help to them in their teaching dur- 
ing the reconstruction period, and to introduce them 
to further study of the great subject of the war. They 
are entering upon the work with real enthusiasm. 

The course to be offered is as follows: 

The Geography of the War— Misses Ashton, Win- 
ston, Rice and Peck. 

The Governments of the Principal Countries In- 
volved — Mr. Lear, Misses Randolph and Kennedy. 

The Historical Background of the War — Mr. Lear, 
Misses Randolph and Kennedy. 

The Course of the War—Mr. Somers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bretnall, Miss Neill. 

International Relations Arising Out of the War — 
Misses Randolph and Rice, Mr. Lear. 

Russia and the War — Mr. Grainger. 

Socialistic Developments from the War— Mr. 
Somers. 

Biological Aspects of the War — Mr. Bretnall. 

Scientific Developments and Their Effect on Indus- 
try — Miss Winston. 

Educational Reconstruction — Dr. Tidyman. 

Social Reconstruction — Miss Mix. 

The third number of the Lyceum Course was the 
opera given by the Glee Club on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 17th. 

This annual concert is one of the events of the 
school year and as usual on such occasions, the audi- 
torium was filled to its capacity. “The Land of Fairy 
Snow,” an opera in three parts, was presented and the 
scenery and costuming was beautiful, while the music 
was voted by all to be of an unsually high order. 

Among the characters were Jack Frost, King Winter, 
the Snow Queen, Clouds, Snow Drops, Clowns, Skaters 
and Snow-balling Girls, but the hit of the evening was 
made by the Snow Man, who was a triumph in the art 
of “make-up.” 

President Jarman attended the National Council of 
Normal School Presidents and the Superintendents’ 
Conference in Chicago, which opened on February 22d 
and continued for about a week. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


At the January meeting of the Board of Visitors of 
the Virginia Military Institute, Col. Geoge A. Derby- 
shire was promoted from the position of commandant 
of cadets to that of executive officer and aide to the 
superintendent. Major Kenneth S. Purdie, of the Coast 
Artillery, United States Army, was elected to the office 
of commandant. Major Purdie has been transferred 
by the War Department from Ft. Monroe and has 
assumed his new dyties here. 
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Major Purdie will have the rank of colonel at the 
institute. He is a graduate of V. M. IL, class of 1912. 
For two years after graduation he served as post ad- 
jutant and assistant professor of engineering. He en- 
tered the regular army in 1914 and was sent to the 
Panama Canal Zone, later being assigned to duty at 
Fortress Montoe. He has won high distinction and is 
ne of the most popular and efficient young officers of 
his rank in the army. 

Major S. M. Heflin, United States Infantry, has been 
issigned to duty here as post adjutant and assistant 
professor of mathematics. Other army officers, for ser- 
vice with cavalry and artillery units of the Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps now established at the institute, 
ire expected to arrive in a short time. 

General E. W. Nichols, superintendent, recently made 
public a recapitulation of the registration of cadets 
for this session. The enrollment has reached the total 
to date (February 17th) of 658, as follows: 

Virginia, 331; Texas, 56; Alabama, 26; North Caro- 
lina, 22; Louisiana, 21; West Virginia, 18; Pennsylvania, 
16; Tennessee, 16; Florida, 15; Georgia, 15; District of 
Columbia, 13; Kentucky, 12; Oklahoma, 10; Missis- 
sippi, 9; New York, 9; Maryland, 8; Missouri, 7; Ohio, 
7; South Carolina, 7; Illinois, 5; Indiana, 5; Arizona, 
4; Montana, 4; Arkansas, 3; New Jersey, 3; California, 
2; Massachusetts, 2; Michigan, 2; Canada, 2; Colorado, 
1; Connecticut, 1; Kansas, 1; New Mexico, 1; North 
Dakota, 1; Washington, 1; China, 1; Hawaii, 1. 

The first class, to be graduated in June, consists of 
55; the second, 91; the third, 238, and the fourth, 274. 

The cornerstone of the new academic building was 
laid on February 8th. The ceremonies were conducted 
by the Lexington Lodge of Masons. The building will 
be completed in the late spring and will be equipped and 

idy for use at the opening of the next session in Sep- 
tember. 

The Board of Visitors authorized the superintendent 
to proceed with negotiations with the War Department 
looking to the establishing of a unit of. engineers of 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps here. Also ef- 
forts will made to have the proposed unit of cavalry 
established without delay. Money contributed by alumni 

already in hand for the construction of a cavalry 


ain. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL 


On the afternoon of February 7th, the auditorium of 
Russell Hall was filled with students, faculty members 
and residents of the city of Fredericksburg, to hear 
John Kendrick Bangs in his most charming lecture 
Light and Shade in the Land of Valor. The lecture 
was made most attractive and concrete by the lec- 
turer telling of his own personal experiences and 
glimpses of life in France. That evening Mr. Bangs 
lectured in the city opera house on We, Us and Com- 


pany. The entire school took advantage of this op- 


portunity to hear him again. 
The rural education department is making begin- 
nings towards school gardening. 


In a few weeks the 





garden will have no longer that lone, deserted ap- 
pearance. 

All arrangements have been made for the summer 
school and announcements will go out shortly. Presi- 
dent Russell has employed a strong faculty, and re- 
quests for rooms by teachers who expect to attend are 
more numerous than usual at so early a date. The 
session will begin June 16th and will last six weeks. 
The professional courses will be exceptionally strong. 

President Russell and Prof. J. H. Chiles recently at- 
tended a mass meeting of citizens of Spotsylvania 
county and assisted in organizing the county committees 
to prepare an appropriate record for the history of 
Spotsylvania’s part in the recent world war. 

Mr. Roy S. Cook, who left our faculty a year ago to 
enter the army, has received his discharge and has 
returned. Mr. Cook served as a courier on the front 
lines of France for six months. We were all delighted 
to welcome him on a visit to the school recently and to 
find him in such good health. 

President Russell was appointed by Governor Davis 
as a delegate to the National Peace Conference recently 
held in New York City. Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., 
will assist the Education Commission in the State sur- 
vey. He will do the field work in Caroline county. 

Prof. B. Y. Tyner is assisting the State supervisor 
of high schools in inspecting and grading a number of 
high schools in the nearby counties. 

The music department is planning an attractive 
operetta to be given at the school in the early spring. 
The Dramatic Club is arranging for a play, which 
promises to be highly entertaining. 

The seniors are making satisfactory progress in 
getting out their class book. The pictures have been 
taken, the publisher engaged, and the literary features 
are being prepared rapidly. 

The school has just issued an attractive bulletin, 
containing an article by Prof. W. N. Hamlet on “Popu- 
larizing the School Sciences,” and one by Miss Eula 
D. Atkinson, on “Gardening as a Means of Correlating 
Home and School Activities,” and a summer school 
announcement. This will be sent to interested Virginia 
teachers on request. 

With improved labor conditions, the contractors are 
once more at work on the new power plant and laundry 
building. It is hoped that these buildings will be com- 
pleted in early spring. It is a much needed improve- 
ment that will add greatly to the efficiency and comfort 
of the school. When the work is completed, the Fred- 
ericksburg Normal will be the proud possessor of a 
large and well equipped laundry and modern up-to-date 
heating plant, sufficient to meet the needs of the institu- 
tion for many years. 

Miss Bessie M. Hodsden, of the Home Demonstra- 
tion Bureau, visited the school recently and was in con- 
ference with President Russell, arranging for the meet- 
ing of the County Demonstrators of Tidewater and 
Middle Virginia. The meeting will be held at the 
Fredericksburg Normal for one week, beginning the 
sth of May. We are glad to welcome to our midst this 
body of magnificent workers of our State. 
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SHORT COURSE FOR TEACHERS AT V. P. I. 

The attention of all Virginia teachers is called to 
the six week short course that will be held at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, beginning June 23, 1919. 

This course is designed primarily for graduates of 
academic colleges, who were raised on farms or who 
have had farm experience, and who have had teaching 
experience. Other college graduates will find the 
course of value, however. 

There will be intensive training in technical agri- 
culture, farm shop work and methods of teaching. 
Those who satisfactorily complete the course will be 
qualified to take charge of vocational agricultural de- 
partments in Virginia high schools. 

It is a splendid opportunity for Virginia teachers 
possessing proper qualifications to equip themselves for 
a larger sphere of usefulness. 

All who are interested should communicate with 
the Department of Agricultural Education, V. P. : 
Blacksburg, Va. 


To THE CLASSICAL TEACHERS OF THE SOUTH: 

We have an unusual opportunity in the coming meet- 
ing of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South in Atlanta, April 1oth-12th. The invitation to 
Atlanta was extended by the mayor of Atlanta, the 
Governor of Georgia, the chancellor of Emory Uni- 
versity, the president of Oglethorpe University, the 
president of the Georgia State School of Technology, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and by other local organi- 


Certification 
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zations. Atlanta is a great Southern city, and we are 
assured of a cordial welcome. We are writing to in- 
vite and urge you to meet with us in Atlanta. If you 
are not a member of the association, we want you to 
be there anyway. 

This is the first time the association has met in the 
Southeast. We must use this opportunity and rally to 
Atlanta in full numbers. Extend this invitation to all 
your friends who are interested in the classics, whether 
teachers or not. 

The program will be a good one. Many prominent 
teachers will be present, men of whom you have heard 
and whom you will like to know personally. Several of 
the speakers are from other lines of work, some are 
prominent business men, but firm friends of the classics. 
There will be a special program on the teaching of 
Latin in the high schools and normal schools. It is 
understood, however, that the program will not be over- 
crowded this year and full time will be given to free 
discussion of the various topics. 

This invitation to you is very urgent. We really 
want to see in Atlanta every teacher of Latin and 
Greek in the entire South. A day or two spent with 
your fellow-teachers will help you and them, and at 
the same time strengthen the cause in which we are all 
working, that of real education. 

We hope to see you in Atlanta at this meeting April 


10th-12th. . 
Sincerely yours, 


HeErBerT C. Lipscomps, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


of Teachers 





REQUIREMENTS FOR THE First GRADE CERTIFICATE 


The applicant must be at least 19 years old, must 
have had academic training equivalent to the first two 
years of high school work, must have taught successfully 
at least seven months, and must make a grade of not 
less than 85 per cent on the State examination. The 
subjects required for the First Grade Certificate and 
value of each are as follows, the form for the applicant 


being included: 


Form giving information about applicant ...... 10 
Supplement-to the form (Theory and Practice)..... 5 
Mathematics -—— 
APMIS 5655.06 dvs Sine mR RANE ASKS Oa ee RI 10 
Elementary algebra to quadratics ............ 5 
English — 
Geammar and Composition .< ...6 660% ccesee ss 10 
PRIS TNOIOS og ce og Fo be whe ee see owes 5 
History — 
PUPMUICGNR TUSOED 25 bos ioie aed edaseenesodeh acs 5 
MIE MEESUES oi. 5 55.5 o os SS Sen awe news 5 
RONINEE DISREY oi Seve os ee ane Se ieamsee sh noes 5 


Jt 


EI =o onto cise cine iactoehinenie pce mene ies 


Science — 
Physical geography or general science ....... 5 
GONE Voip tera Garis ele cee Gee 5 
Physiology and WyWiene ......ociecccicscccescowes 5 
Primary reading and methods .......<.6.<ss0eee0 5 
MIP is vic. o Ghats sus aiieeeesine tinea ee 5 
MN MN asec ase arti Sistah d SS eis ON lee eons 5 


This certificate is valid for five years and renewable 
for a similar period. It permits the holder to teach in 
the elementary grades. An applicant who makes first 
grade averages, but has not the requisite experience 0 
is not of required age, may receive a Second Grade 
Certificate convertible into the First Grade when the 
necessary requirements are met. 

Graduates of standard four year high schools who 
attend a summer normal school for one term of six 
weeks, taking five classes, three of which must deal 
with: methods of teaching may be granted a Second 
Grade Certificate. Graduates of standard four year 
high schools who attend a summer normal school 
for two years of six weeks each, or who complete tlie 
course prescribed for normal training in certain high 
schools offered to graduates of a standard four year high 
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school shall be given a provisional First Grade Certifi- 
cate to be converted into a regular First Grade Certifi- 
cate after seven months of successful experience, or, 
in the event of required experience, shall be given at 
once a First Grade Certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SECOND GRADE CERTIF’CATE 


The applicant must be at least 18 years old, must 
make a grade of not less than 75 per cent on the State 
examination. The subjects required for the Second 
Grade Certificate and value of each are as follows, the 
form of the applicant being included: 


Form giving information about applicant.......... 10 
Supplement to the form (Theory and Practice).... 
RE oo ho cise ERR Ae ewe NE ind ews 10 
English grammar ard composition ................. 10 
History — 

PI on tcl stentieen we eiinis 

Virginia history 

Civics 
(GOREN iic.cs 015 one wiviniese 
PIGGUOUy BING TUUINE snx.5 ok ein ois. 5 sisi a s'sids bavi 
Primary reading and methods 
Spelling 
Drawing 


“I 
ye 


The minimum grade for a Second Grade Certificate 
is 75 per cent of 75, or 56.25. 

This certificate is valid for two years and renew- 
able for two. The holder may teach in the elementary 
schools. 

As before stated, graduates of standard four year 
high schools who have attended a summer normal for 
one term of six weeks, taking five classes, three of which 
must deal with methods of teaching, may receive a 
Second Grade Certificate. 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 


1. High School Subjects: 


a2 A special certificate to teach a high school sub- 
ject may be granted to any person who is a grad- 
uate of a standard high school and has com- 
pleted two years of work in a recognized stand- 
ard or junior college in that subject. 


b. A special certificate to teach a high school sub- 
ject may be granted to any applicant who has 
academic training at least two years in advance 
of the standard high school requirement, and 
who passes the State examination on that sub- 
ject making a grade of not less than 85 per cent. 
This examination will be held at the various 
summer normals at the close of their terms. 
In order for questions to be prepared for same, 
the name of the applicant and the subjects on 
which examinations are required must be sent 
to the Department of Education at least four 
weeks befcre the date of the examination. 
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2. For Special Branches: 


A special certificate may be issued to an ap- 
plicant to teach special branches as manual 
training, drawing, music, physical education, 
etc., who presents such credentials as will satisfy 
the State Board of Education that he has thor- 
ough and proficient training in such special 
branches. No State examination may be re- 
quired for this certificate. Thorough and pro- 
ficient training will be interpreted to be gradua- 
tion from special or technical schools, or special 
departments of normal schools and colleges. 


Special Certificate to Teach Agriculture 


This certificate will be issued to a graduate 
of a recognized agricultural college requiring at 
least fourteen high school units for entrance. 
The course of study shall be four years and 
shall consist of sixty college hours distributed 
approximately as follows: 


pe 24 hours 
Et Acnncc an saueueeuses 15 hours 
Non-Vocational subjects. .12 hours 


Educational subjects...... 9 hours 


The course shall make ample provision for 
observation work and practice teaching. It is 
necessary, therefore, for any college, the grad- 
uates of which are to be recognized for this certi- 
ficate, to maintain an agricultural department for 
practice teaching, or to provide for such work in 
a convenient high school. In addition to the 
completion of the four year course as above 
outlined, the applicant must also have two 
years of farm experience or of practical con- 
tact with farm work. 


Special Certificate to Teach Home Economics 

This certificate may be issued to an applicant 
who has completed a four year course in home 
economics in a college or a normal school, based 
upon graduation from a standard high school. 
At least 15 per cent of this four year course 
shall be devoted to educational subjects, one- 
third of which time must be given to observa- 
tion work and practice teaching. In the senior 
year of the four year course at least four weeks 
must be devoted to practice housekeeping and 
household management under supervision. In 
addition to the above requirements, practical ex- 
perience of at least one year is required. This 
experience may be obtained or after 
entering upon the course in home economics. 

Prior to June, 1920, the State Board may, 
at its discretion, issue a special certificate to 
teach home economics to the graduates of a two 
year course in home economics as at present 
offered at the State Normal Schools. 

The requirements for a special certificate to 
teach agriculture and 


before 


a special certificate to 
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teach home economics may be altered by the 


State Board of Education in the case of negro 
applicants. For these applicants two years of 
pecial training is required over and above the 
completion of standard high school work. 


Special Certificate to Teach Trades and Industries 

A special certificate to teach general shop 

work will be issued to a journeyman of two 

years’ experience who completes a course in 
eacher training of at least one year, which 
urse provides for observation and practice 


Teachers of related subjects are required to 
hold special certificates which may be obtained 
on the same basis as other special certificates 
to teach high school branches are secured. 

Teachers of general continuation work shall 
likewise hold special certificates. The condi- 
tions of securing which are similar to those for 


pecial certificates to teach high school 


subjects. 
Special certificates are valid for six years and re- 
newable for a similar period. The holder may teach in 


any grade appropriate to the subject. 


LocaAL PERMIT 


number of licensed teachers is insuf- 


Whenever thi 


ficient to meet the demands of any school division, 


Local County Permits may be issued by the Department 


of Education on recommendation of the division super- 


intendent to such applicants as are available and appear 
to be qualified. No local permit shall be issued until 
the number of licensed teachers is exhausted. 


DivISION OF THE EXAMINATION 
No division of the examination can be permitted in 


the regular State examinations for First and Second 


Grade Certificates. Applicants who attend Summer 
Normals, or Institutes, may be permitted to divide the 
course for the First Grade Certificates into two parts, 
to be completed in two consecutive summers. When 


this division is made, Part I, outlined below, shall be 
taken the first summer, and Part II the second summer. 
On completion of Part I, a Provisional First Grade 
Certificate will be issued. This certificate shall be valid 
for one year only, but it will be converted into a regu- 
lar First Grade if the holder completes Part II within 
a period of thirteen months from the date of the com- 
pletion of Part I provided the requirement as to teach- 
ing experience of seven months has been raet. 


Time oF Hotpinc STtaTE EXAMINATIONS 

Only one general State examination will be given 
each year. This examination will come towards the 
close of the rural schools and the exact date is given on 
Form No. 18. However, a second examination will be 
given at the summer normal schools at the close of their 
summer sessions, and at such other centers as the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction may deem expedi- 
ent. The State examination will be limited to two days 


or to one and one-half days. 
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In the following division of subjects, Part I must be 
taken the first day and Part II the second day: 


Part I—First Day Part II—Secoid Day 
1 hr. Teacher’s Form 1’ hrs. Geography 

(including supplement) 1 hr. Physiology 
% hr. Drawing 


2 hrs. Mathematics 
2 hrs. English hr. Spelling 
1% hrs. History and Civics 1% hrs. Science 


1 hr. Reading 


Examinations in the high school subjects, prepared 
by the Department of Education, will be given at the 
summer normal schools at the close of their summer 
sessions. An applicant who passes these examinations, 
making a grade of not less than 85 per cent on one or 
more high school subjects will be granted a special certi- 
ficate entitling him to teach such subject or subjects. 

Summer courses for the training of teachers will be 
conducted by the St.te Board of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and William and Mary College, and 
at the State Normal Schools. This work is designed 
primarily for the professional training of applicants who 
are graduates of standard four year high schools or 
for those teachers who hold first grade certi- 
ficates. However, at these institutions, work for the 
first and second grade certificates may also be offered. 
At the summer schools at the University of Virginia 
and William and Mary College, courses for credit’ to- 
wards the collegiate certificate will be offered. 

The State Board of Education may, in its discretion, 
establish summer institute work at designated points 
in the State, and may also extend the terms of cer- 
tain selected high schools for the benefit of teachers 
This type of work will be designed entirely for appli- 
cants for the first and second grade certificates. 


EXTENSION OR RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES 

A certificate may be extended or renewed only by the 
Department of Education. No certificate should be sent 
to the Department for renewal prior to April 1 or subse- 
quent to September 15th of the year, in which the certi- 
ficate expires. All applications for renewals or ex- 
tensions must be sent through the division superin- 
tendent and be accompanied by his recommendation or 
endorsement. 


These are two requirements for renewal: 

1. Applicants must read five books on the Teachers’ 
Reading Course during the life of the certifi- 
cate to be renewed. 

In addition to the first requirement, applicants must 
satisfy at least one of the following conditions: 


to 


1. Take an examination on the two books in Edu- 
cation, included in the Reading Course for 
the year in which the certificate expires, or, 

2. Attend a Summer School for thirty days a: 
time during the life of the certificate, 
pursue a course of study consisting of 
least three subjects, two of which must be 

in Education, or, 
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3. Show that they have taught twenty-five years in 
the public schools of Virginia. 


The Reading Course for teachers will em- 
brace five books —two on literature, one on 
American and Current History, and two in 
Education. It will be issued by the first of 
September of each scholastic year. 


Text-books on which questions for the State Ex- 
aminations are based: 
ARITHMETIC—Smith: Advanced Arithmetic (Ginn 
& Co.). 
ALGEBRA—Wells and Hart: High School Algebra 
(D. C. Heath & Co.). 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION—Emerson and 


Bender: Modern English, Book II (The Mac- 
millan Co.). 


Brooks: English Composition, Book I (American 
Book Co.). 
CLASSICS — 


(a) Spring examination: Longfellow’s Evangeline 
and Washington’s Farewell Address and Web- 
ster’s Bunker Hill Oration. 

(b) Summer examination: Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities and Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 


AMERICAN HISTORY—Our Republic (Richmond 
Press, Richmond, Va.). 
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VIRGINIA HISTORY.—Smithey: History of Virginia 
(American Book Co.) 
ENGLISH HISTORY—Cheyney: 
England (Ginn & Co.). 

GEOGRAPHY—Frye: Higher Geography—Virginia 
Edition (Ginn & Co.). 

CIVICS—McBain: Government and Politics in Virginia. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY—Tarr: New Physical 
Geography (The Macmillan Co.). 

GENERAL SCIENCE—Clark: General Science (The 
American Book Co.). 

AGRICULTURE—Duggar: Agriculture for Southern 
Schools (The Macmillan Co.). 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE—Ritchie: Primer of 
Sanitation and Physiology (World Book Co.). 

SPELLING—New World Speller (World Book Co.). 

DRAWING—Applied Arts Drawing Books, Numbers 
41-44 (Atkinson, Mentzer Co.). 


Short History of 


Any of these books may be ordered through the 
Virginia Book Company, Richmond, Va. 





Note.—The regulations of the Department of Public 
Instruction in regard to the certification of teachers 
was printed in the February issue of THE JouRNAL. Since 
that time the regulations have been revised, and these 
revised regulations applicable to date are printed in 
this issue. By comparison teachers may thus observe 
the changes which have been made.—EnirTors. 





‘ for both oral and written tests 
answer as rapidly and briefly as possible. 


o~ 
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‘ For Efficiency in 


Arithmetic - Language - Geography 


4 use 


Thompson's Minimum Essentials 


: An organized test service for teachers is provided, embodying lists of questions 
selected and graded with infinite care, which set forth fundamental facts in these ele- 
mentary subjects that should be at the tip of every pupil’s tongue. 
so arranged that the pupil has nothing to do but 


‘ Send for complete specimen sets 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


a 
vr 


, 


Sheets are provided 
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State Summer Normal Schools 


Name of School 


Farmville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Radford 
University 


For White Teachers 


Director 


J. L. Jarman 
. Fi. Russell 
W. T. Sanger 
J. P. McConnell 
Ct. Maphis 


A. G. Williams 


Address 


Farmville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
East Radford 
University 
Williamsburg 


William and Mary 


The Schools at Farmville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg and Radford will 
open on Monday, June 16th, and close on Saturday, July 26th. The University 
Summer Session will open Monday, June 23rd, and close Friday, August 1st. Wil- 
liam and Mary Summer Session will open on Monday, June 16th, and continue 
for eight weeks. 


All of these Schools will offer the Summer School Professional Work for the 
Elementary Professional Certificate, and also the review courses preparatory to the 
State Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. In addition to these 
courses the University and William and Mary will offer courses for college credit, 
which may be used toward a college degree or for the Special Certificate in par- 
ticular subjects. 

There will be no four weeks’ Summer Institutes for white teachers. 





For Colored Teachers 


The regular six weeks’ Summer Normal Schools for colored teachers will open 
on Monday, June 16th, and close on Saturday, July 26th, and are as follows: 


Name of School Director Address 
Hampton George P. Phenix Hampton 
Petersburg John M. Gandy Petersburg 


These two Schools will offer the Summer School Professional Courses leading 
to the Elementary Professional Certificate, and also the review courses prepara- 
tory to the State Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 


Four weeks’ Summer Institutes for colored teachers will be held at the fol- 
lowing places, beginning on Monday, June 3oth, and closing on Satufday, July 26th: 

Name of School Director Address 

Bowling Green A. M. Walker Bowling Green 

Christiansburg E. A. Long Christiansburg 

Lawrenceville J. S. Russell Lawrenceville 

Lynchburg R. C. Woods Lynchburg 

Manassas Fred D. Morton Manassas 

Norfolk T. C. Erwin Norfolk 

Rocky Mount W. F. Grasty Danville 


South Boston 


These Schools will offer only the Review Courses preparatory to the regular 


State Teachers’ Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 
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University of Virginia Summer School 


First Term—June 23 to August 2, 1919 Second Term—August 4 to Sept. 6, 1919 


Courses for College Credit, College Entrance, Certificate Credit, for High School Teachers, 
Courses leading to all Summer School Professional Certificates. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Two terms for Elementary Professional Courses and some Advanced Courses. 

A Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 

A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in Voice, 
one in Organ. one in Fiano and Violin. 

A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with pro- 
vision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 

Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including Stenography, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Finance and Banking. 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. 


Five Weeks’ Course for Teachers Preparing for State Examinations 
Will be held at the University, not at Midway, as heretofore, beginning June 22nd. 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


First Term Second Term 

IN sn Bite tecscion cabs send Sas ve aa Ho ae ie po ss Me RI RR AA A Ge nae MR Free Free 
eI I, URN oss oo serial Sildith ale Rie mi wow es www Olea ew $ 1.50 $ 1.50 
Room rent in Dormitorics, six weeks, 2 in TOOT. ......vccsecovscececs 4.50 each 2.50 
PO SU SOE BENE. cee es cid Sint ao SHOES HOSES CEOS 6 SCONE MO EM WS 25.00 20.00 
Nea ies stat ice -wh tpn we viene sh esac We ON me la ON eRe Se wR ae core ip ap ae $31.00 $24.00 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $5.00 to $7.50 per week, the average 
being about $6.00 per week. 

The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 
largest and best in the United States. Attracts students from twenty-five States, besides many 
visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a strong appeal to Vir- 
ginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider sovial advantages. 


For detailed announcement, address 
CHARLES G. MAPHIS, 
Director of Summer School, University, Virginia. 
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Summer Study in the Mountains 


Harrisonburg State Normal School 
SUMMER SESSION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


First Term: June 16-July 25 Second Term: July 28-August 29 
Noteworthy Features : 


1. Equal credit for work in either First or 5. Full schedule of normal school post- 
Second Term; cost of Second Term graduate classes 
lower 6. Specific courses in high school teaching 


and administration—for the smaller 
schools in particular 


7. Adequate entertainment features, in- 


2. Work offered for every certificate issued 
in Virginia 


New courses for rural school supervisors cluding three performances by Clifford 
Special training for home economics Devereux woodland players 
teachers on Smith-Hughes plan 8. Boarding facilities doubled in capacity 


Spring quarter ot regular session opens March 24; enter then 


If you have not received a summer catalog, address 
W. T. SANGER, Director Summer Session 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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ST ATE SUMMER SCHOOL Free Scholarship to Virginia Students 
4 
7 
6 Fredericksburg, Va. —————_ ; Sh d h C ll e t | tit t d 
_ €nandoan Vollegiaté institute an 
. 
Session of Six Weeks S§ h | f M : 
> 
Choo! OF MUSIC 
> 
Excellent health conditions. $ OF DAYTON, VA., OFFERS UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 
TO STUDENTS FOR THE YEAR 1919-20 
Pleasant home surroundings. 
j ' - j CO-EDUCATIONAL 
4 ‘ ° . 7 x ~ 
Professional course leading to the Elemen- ; COURSES OFFERED: { 
* tary Professional Certificate for Primary Junior College, Scientific, Classical, Vocational, Teachers’, 
¢ Grades. 7 Normal, Preparatory, Bible, Expression, and Dramatic Art, 
; . : : ; Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Manual Arts, Fine 
Professional course leading to the Elemen- Arts, Business College, and an excellent School of Music. 
tary Professional Certificate for Grammar ¢ All literary courses, except Junior College work, are 16- 
$ Grades. 4 unit courses, and graduates of these courses are admitted 
without examination to the Professional Courses of all the 
Preparation for the State examination for { State Normal Schools, Technical Schools and Standard Col- 
First and Second Grade Certificates. p 6 «Regen and Universttics. 
4 Largest School Orchestra in the State; two Pipe Organs 
Reservations now being made. in use; 116th Regimental Band in France made up almost 
F ; é exclusively of our BOYS. 
For catalogue, room and special information SONGS OF THE PEOPLE, the best book of National 
write and State Songs published FREE if you write for our 
E. H. RUSSELL, Di ? literature. 
ore y SEES, Address S. C. I. AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
; Fredericksburg, Va. Dayton, Virginia. 
) . 
++ Oe eee ee . ° * . + . 7 + 
COLORED INSTITUTIONS 
+ tata tate t teen teeneeet ft one ne 
SUMMER SCHOOL: ! HOOL 
at 
For teachers who desire rest with recrea- 4 
tion and to store up profit for use in the school + Virginia Theological Seminary and 
room next year, no better place could be se- ¢ ‘ C ll 
lected than , ollege 
4 - 
CHRISTIANSBURG ? Under Supervision of State Board of Public 
j : 
‘ The faculty has been carefully chosen and ‘ Instruction. 
each member is well qualified to give instruc- 3 Strong, experienced faculty of specialists 
tion in the subjects assigned. The aim, pri- ‘ aks : ; 
; ; ; ‘ # will constitute the teaching force of this sum- 
marily, is to review the subjects upon which cia adieu Seiict tenis ell din 
? teachers are examined in such a way that } o ao a \ 
; . courses ectures. 
those who have had them will get a firmer ; , 
grasp upon them, and those who have not had State laws governing certification, renewals, 
them will be helped. * extensions and examinations will obtain at the 
; i m , institute. 
From the standpoint of healthful location, tstute 
cultured environment, congenial association, $ : Large commodious buildings, recitation halls * 
and splendid advantages for professional train- ¢ ¢ for comfort and instruction. Moderate terms ¢ 
ing at lowest rates consistent with benefits of- ; for board and other expenses. > 
fered, Christiansburg has no superior. { Session begins June 30th and ends July 24th. } 
Write today for information to ; For further information write ' 
4 4 e 
R. C. ODS, Director. ¢ 
E. A. LONG, Conductor, ; 4 Cc. wo se wn . . j 
: nenpur a. ? 
Cambria. y g; 
b » 
- ° ° o-—-0- © ° -e- + ~$e20—-0 oO -* ° -O->-O- 0-0: o> 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD ENROLL 
7 
° . a gi m ae ih 
! In the Agency which secures the position. More positions filled in Virginia than 
} any other Agency. Free enrollment. No fee until position is secured. Write today. 
b ‘ 
S Co-O ive Teachers’ A 
i tate Co-Uperative leachers Agency 
j , 
; Box 662, Richmond, Va. } 
' 
é 4 
+ “o . o 
. o—-° © 0-0 -0-—-0-< -0-2-0.2-0 ° ore y 
* 
! Asheville Summer School of the Normal and Collegiate Institute 
: SIX WEEKS, JUNE 17 TO JULY 29, 1919 } 
j > 
} First Summer School Session was held in 1918 with Asheville’s unexcelled climate and natural scenery 
; 345 teachers in attendance and 102 others who came provide ideal conditions for real summer study, rest 
ry for special lectures and courses in food conservation. and recreation. 
' The second session will offer exceptional opportunities Certificates granted wpon completion of the six weeks’ q 
} to those teachers who desire professionaal improvement. course will be accepted in North Carolina as satisfying ; 
HM There, will be strong courses for all grades of both the State Board’s requirements for professional study. 
' elementary and high school teachers. Tuition $10 for the term. 
4 The faculty will be composed of members of the Board and room in the dormitories, when two or more 
H Normal and Collegiate faculty and of heads of depart- occupy the same room, $30 for the six weeks. 
‘ ments in recognized colleges, normal schools and uni- For announcement, information and reservation ad- 
é versities. dress 
j President JOHN E. CALFEF, > 
+ Director Normal and Collegiate Institute, Asheville, N. C. 
4 
a erence enone . . + 
S h T h . A THREE OFFICES—ONE SERVICE 
“+ outhern leachers Agency . 
under same management, closely co-operating and 
ab W.H. JONES, Mgr. covering intensively the entire South. One enroll- 
4 ¢ “oe 
COLUMBIA, S.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ment registers in all. A new booklet, LOOKING 
FORWARD,” telling all about Southern Opportuni- 
RICHMOND, VA. ° P 
ties, if requested. 
+0 “o- + 
| ‘The J? ] | 
) érr ctures 
? 7 
-— | ‘Theverry pi 
o 
' SEND NOW FOR BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS FOR 
‘ SPRING BIRD STUDY 7 
} PLACE AT LEAST ONE BEAUTIFUL PICTURE ON YOUR 
j SCHOOLROOM WALLS THIS MONTH. 
; It will mean much to the girls and boys—and to you. 
; We furnish beautiful pictures at $1.00 each for two or more. Each 
é picture is on paper 22x28 inches, including the white margin. 
; Select from these ten: 
* SIR GALAHAD (Very popular) 
' THE MILL (Almost as popular) q 
; THE SHEPHERDESS s 
} BABY STUART ; 
» j “CAN’T YOU TALK?’ (‘‘Cute’’) 
. fF ; THE ANGELUS ; 
! j THE GLEANERS (One of Millet’s best) 
j é SISTINE MADONNA (World famous) 4 
. & j SPRING, by Corot (Beautiful for the home) 
-_ ‘ SONG OF THE LARK { 
} 1 Send $1.25 for Sir Galahad or $2.00 for any two. 
4 
! ' REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS ; 
' ‘ THREE-QUARTER CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 40 or more. 
? } A CENT-AND-A-HALF SIZE. 5%x8. For 20 or more. Assorted as , 
} $ desired. 
' ' BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 7x9. Two Cents Each 
‘ ? for 15 or more. : . § 
! } LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. Art Subjects. $1.25 for one; Feeding Her Birds Millet 
; H $1.00 each for two or more. j 
! ! ; ° 
é ‘ Catalo es of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pictures for The Perry Pictures Company , 
woo ' gu a dime. Please do not send for the catalogue with- 
t out sending the dime. Box 14, Malden, Mass. ; 
i : 
— — 7 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM + - 
‘America, My Country,’’ born in Congress on day our war was { 
declared; helped to bring on the war; sustained our spirit for vic- { “BRADLE Y SER V ICE - 
tory during the war; will help to prevent future wars. Greatest f 
poem and song in class only with the Marseillaise Hymn. Schools ° : 
of several States have adopted it. Sung from coast to coast and Means the Best Quality in 
in France. 
ngs may have octavo sample school arrangement for 2 3- Water Colors, Crayons, School and 
cent stamps. i 1 
Published in every vocal and instrumental arrangement. Let Drawing Papers, Primary, Busy Work 
every boy and girl learn this great masterpiece for daily use and and Industrial Supplies. 
for patriotic occasions. . 
AMERICA, MY COUNTRY ASSN., Send for complete catalogues, paper sam- $$ 
Red Wing, Minn. ples, and write us freely for help on your 
= as ae, School Supply problems. 
6“ ” . 
Guaranteed Under the Pure Drugs Act. : ; 
If you are Nervous, Run Down, Lack Endurance or S. E. Cor. 17th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Troubled with Indigestion, try a bottle and you will be 
surprised at the results. ++ > 
Price, $1.25 a bottle (150 Tablets). Mailed postpaid 8 


on receipt of price. Remit by Money Order or Check. : nee = 
STEVENS SPECIALTY Co., 
Dept. 19. Room No. 434 No. 219 South Dearborn Street. 
aanaaen wea SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED 
THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH there is a pressing need for social 
workers in 








Health Education Child Welfare and Juvenile 
Teachers Red Cross Home. Service, Court Work, 
Wanted for practically all subjects in all sections = ——" yo in age aie 
of the country. Representatives and Co-operating Practical Psychology, - Rural Community Work, P 
Agencies in principal cities. Community Centers, Traveler's Aid. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND PUBLIC HEALTH in 
General Offices, Evanston, Ill. Richmond offers a one-year and a two-year course preparing for 
these positions. Desirable positions after graduation. 








NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 1ST 


OME ST UDY High School, Normal, Commercial, College For further information write The Director, 1112 Capitol Street, 
f : and Professional Courses. Catalogue Free. = picimond, Va 
Teachers’ Professional College, - + Washington, D. chmond, Va. 








Summer 


School 


opens 
June 3, 
1919 
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VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 
: founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 
The University papa pornos ned te : ~ an institution is a 


ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That suc 
necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the Henthen y the attendance has been greater than that of the 


a eo. is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open June 3,19,and 


The Summer School will continue twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional 
list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review 


pork in the following 5, eparatory,High School. Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Type- 
aratory,Hi ool, Primary Me’ is, Kindergarten Me iy erce, 
Departments Seellies Toslaatiee Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture. Manua) Train- 
ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, ane. Sone ee, Demecte meas pm age a — of Desir. 
ition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. ard wi Surnish 
he Expenses are the Lowest pon 0 per quarter. 0 


Address Registrar. Valparaiso, Ind. 47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 























NO ADVANCE FEE NECESSARY 


37th The Brewer Teachers’ Agency wo apval petit 


























OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Year LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY At General National Headquarters 
NATIONAL SERVICE Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Il. 
THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY uses unique methods y 3 , 
that enable it to place great numbers of the best teachers When Answering cAdvertisements 
in a large territory, with promotion in place and salary. Kindly Mention 
Write for copy of Professional Progress, 1131 Healey Bldg., ‘ os ° 
; The Virginia Journal of Education 
Atlanta, Ga. 
+ + 
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TEACHERS, DO YOU KNOW 

; That there is a three and a half million dollar institution, founded for giving you the P 

H very best possible training for leadership? $ 

! That it has in its faculty some of the greatest teachers in the United States? : 

' That its school year is divided into four quarters of three months each so that 

j you can enter at the beginning of any quarter and make your vacation count for most? : 

i Summer quarter, first term, June 12th-July 23rd; second term, July 24th-August 29th. 

; Students may enter at the beginning of either term. 4 

i GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 

e 

' NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

: 

+ al "> | een A 
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FREE BOOKKEEPING AND TO TEACHERS 


SHORTHAND COURSES 
and High School Graduates Who Will Teach 
The Draughon Courses 











ers. Address Dept. C, 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, Nashville, Tenn. 


This special offer is made because of the great demand for Draughon-trained teachers and ‘ 
school managers; several business-school managers we trained are now making from $4,000.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year. Let us tell you more about this offer; also, about our Summer School for Teach- 
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f ICI ica= DO ><—-e- comet 
vitamine imagist , 
New lorry air hole Read, Think and Act } 
camouflage 
Word S cloverleaf poilu Before you get the flu 
; brisance i Join the T. P. U. 
= junior high school questionnaire fF It will pay your substitute 
and hundreds more have been added to And save the salary for you , 
: WEBSTER’S : The doctor’s bill is due 
NEW INTERNATIONAL panning clini 
The boarding mi , 
| DICTIONARY. For the first time you can find & mistress too 
| authoritative answers to your = Must have her thirty two. 
questions about the new terms. . . 
este ane Gomene ied cn manee Swe _The T. P. U. pays Sick, Accident, Quaran- } 
fl Never before was the New Interna- A tine and Death Benefits; also provides a pen- 3 
fee Oe, Feet be sion for old age. 
able at a price so relatively low. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions Write today for application. 
Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third Edition. 4 
A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
Write fo i . FREE hers, booklet, j 
mise Sopcioen Enews, BREE to senchers o.cew bert A. W. DAVIS | 
5 G. & C. Merriam Co., Springf eld, Mass. State Manager, Box 68, Richmond, Va. { 
0 Cn 0) a 0 mea 4 
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FARM SCIENCE Charles M. Robinson C. Custer Robinson 
‘ A Foundation Textbook on Agriculture ; 
F By W. J. SPILLMAN 
} F er Chief, Office of Farm Management 
l Department of Agriculture oat 
4 Spillman’s Farm Science presents scientific truth in a way > C | ST] RK hi 
that the far boy n understand It does not attempt to har PS ~? > 0 Wson 
te ’ ght farm bey has already learned by 
experir It does not ttempt to explain to him the = 
reasons for ts that the farm boy knows to be true. Architects 
‘ It deals y 1 principles, which are the same : 
everywhere rhis makes the book adapted to all sectiong ¢ 
iniiilaiaiital “s ples ate presented to steeple lenguann, * Times-Dispatch Building, Arcade Building, 
th homel i istrati s tha enable ie stude rrAs >: y r 
iat a a a Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
Th i ged for convenient use in the class- 
room 1 i * does not have to be an expert in ag- 
ricultural ence in order to use the book effectively. 
The numerous experiments outlined in the text and at the ¢ 
ends ¢ V 1 ipters can be performed with appa- 
ratus to be found on any farm 
4 TI r on soil improvement is an important addition 3 
to the literature of agriculture. 4 
4 TI whol f Farm Science is so presented as to make a 
fa nating st 
; The book will make an excellent foundation for further 
study of ag It on the farm and in the schools. 
4 The author’s broad experience as a teacher of agriculture 
has bee ht to bear in the organization of material 
? and the 1 f presentation. 
Cloth. Illustrated. vii -- 344 pages ; Schools, Hospitals, and Public Buildings. 
RR "RF $1.98 ° ° e . 
3 on. ae { Special attention given to economies of me- 
World Book Company chanical equipment of Institutions and Large 
. . . - . 
098 feats Avenes. Gilets 3uildings and to Conservation of Fuel. 
; Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York , F 
> e e Oo: +0: 0-0: -0- 0-0-0 -0-—-0- > e * © oe 
a ee a > + a. a: A. 
5 > 4 ba - 7 7" 
9 6c e 9 . 
Draper’s “Sanitary Coll f 
ollege o 
. e 
Adjustable Window Shades a. 
W illiam and Mar y 
NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
OF OUR Important Announcement to Women 
é 
c 4 By invitation of the State Board of Educa- ! 
Draper Shades tion, there has been established at the College | 
Reliable of William and Mary a collegiate course in i 
Adjustable HOME ECONOMICS leading to a Bachelor j 
Bormanent of Science degree. ' 
c - . 
Efficient The purpose of this course is to train col- | 
Rapid lege women to be teachers and supervisors of ; 
ome Economics. 1e expense of the student j 
H E TI ; f the student 
Sani will be greatly reduced by State scholarships. H 
anitary 
Hi: s y ‘ The department is well equipped. H 
andy 
Artistic The Director of Home Economics is Miss H 
D abl Edith Baer, formerly Director of Home Eco- 4 
Race 4 ot nomics at Drexel Institute. ! 
ssentia ° P ‘ 
eat same The College invites the attention of the ! 
erviceabie women of the State to the success of the 
i 
Woman’s Department of the college. 
Please send us your inquiries. ‘ For particulars address j 
¢ 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, H 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. i nie ae 
Williamsburg, Virginia \ 
SPICELAND, IND. 4 ba 
: 
+ + + 
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Virginia Polytechnic Insti | 
Irginia Folytechnic Institute 
é J 4 
o os 
Agricultural and Mechanical College } 
Blacksburg, Virginia 
* 
! 
¢ 
’ 
+ J . . . . . . . 
' Sixteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering, General Science and Applied . 
H Science; two-year course in Agriculture, Farmers’ Winter Course, Industrial Course 
for Teachers of Trades, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. A four-year course in Ag- 
ricultural Education is offered for the first time during the session of 1918-19, for the 
training of teachers of Vocational Agriculture and leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agricultural Education. : 
Beginning June 23, 1919, a six-weeks’ short course, designed especially for graduates 
of Academic Colleges having had some experience in teaching, but wishing to qualify > 
as teachers of agriculture, will be given. For further information with reference to 
this course apply to Professor D. S. Lancaster. : 
Write to the Registrar for a catalogue. ‘ 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President 
. e 
4 ° ° + 
+ — =~ = a +-e. _ ~ _ — — Goan dy 
+> > . 3 ti A 
t . } 
AllSteel Playground A 7 7 | 
teel Flayground Apparatus Aldine Reading Method } 
j For Schools, Parks and Public Playgrounds LEARNING TO READ 
A Manual for Teachers Using The Aldine Read- 
ers; 249 pages, cloth. 
Special Price to Virginia Teachers, 50c, Postpaid 
Learning to Read is a complete and authori- 
tative exposition of the Aldine System of Teach- 
R . It is an invaluable and practical 
> guide to the teacher in conducting the reading ? 
lessons constructively and effectively. 
THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 
The Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart (combined) 
We GE hh ob or 6b oa beaks 09808450405 00s 0 ER 8.00 
b The Aldine Phonic Chart (separate) with stand..... 5.60 ¢ 
Sight Word Cards—(95 in set) A set...........e008 1.24 
Phonic Cards—7(23 in set) A set.......cccceceees 44 
The Aldine Rhyme Charts—(16 in set) A set....... -64 
Rhyme Caré for the Aldine Primer. A hundred cards .96 
Rhyme Cards for the Aldine First Reader. A _ hun- 
PO GEE WSOEN6 Nannies s sus eas avn sewnksc inden 
Foul ae : ; Seat Work Card, No. One. A hundred cards....... 2.00 
“quipment at a minimum cost, embodying maximum Sach Wek Gas. a. See, A Nenteed eeets...... 2.00 
efficiency. Send for illustrated catalog J-6. Seat Work Cards, No. Three. A hundred cards.... 2.00 
THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. NEWSON @®& COMPANY, Publishers 
: 
! . SPRINGFIELD, OHIO r } 73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
+o -e o-—> -@-->-@- + o=-o- r% 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


Object—Founded in 1868 by General 
Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and 
train their people. The Institute was de- 
signed to instruct Negro youth in moral- 
ity, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village $ 
with g00 boarding students; 1,100 acres; > 
140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 
acres; and 200 teachers and workers. 
Hampton stands for ‘a sound body, a 
trained capacity, and an unselfish out- 
look on life.” Hampton is on the State 
of Virginia list of approved four-year 


” 


secondary schools. 





Courses—Recently revised four-year 


Principals, Supervisors and Teachers of Negro Schools i ee T.- <5 : 
attend the Hampton Institute Summer School. Six COUrSCS In Teacher Training; Home 























weeks’ term. Will begin on June 18th. Economics; Business; Agriculture; and , 
DR. GEORGE P. PHENIX, Director 13 Trades. 
Principal—James E. Gregg, D.D. 
poss on — . — . = “+ 
Fredericksburg State N 1 School 
Eighth Session Opens September 17th. 
Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty. 
Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 
Following courses are offered: 
1. Course leading to teaching primary grades. 
2. Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 
3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. 
4. Household Arts Course. 
Besides, Rural and Industrial Arts Subjects are offered. 
A strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
are included. 
Piano and Violin instruction given. 
Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 
E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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State Normal School for Women 


RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


The third quarter opens March 24th. All classes of teachers and prospective 
teachers can enter without any difficulty at that time. 

Courses for the training of Supervisors of Elementary Schools will be offered 
during the summer quarter. Send for special Supervisor’s bulletin. 

Courses for Review Students, for Professional Students, and for the Renewal 
and Extension of Certificates will also be offered. 

The Normal School publishes and distributes large numbers of bulletins help- 


ful to all classes of teachers, School Improvement Leagues, and officers and educa- 
tional workers. 


Catalogue, Booklet of Views and full information in regard to the departments 


of the institution will be sent free on request, 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President . 
East Radford, Virginia 
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Virginia Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical, Military 





For information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
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eam Get YOUR Flag 
FM. ae and the Flags ' 
ff: a of Our Alies E REE! 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
flags- and the portraits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. Write today, stating which offer 


you accept and telling what kind of buttons you 
want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 



















Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies 
free. American, lrench, English, Belgian and Italian. 
Each 12x 18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make 
beautiful decorations for home as well as_ school- 
room. For the sale of 60 buttons et 10 cents each. 














Offer No. 1: We will send you 60 emblematic Offer No. 5: Wonderful 
flag buttons or assorted with portrait buttons ‘“‘Oil- Process” Painting 
of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils 0f Washington, Lincoln and 
easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return President Wilson. — Thir- 
the $6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk teen by sixteen inches in 
U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, on 4 one and a _ half inch 
staff, with gilded ornament, free. gilded frame. For the sale 

Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. Flag, Of 35 buttons you. may 
5 ft. by 8 ft. free. Fast colors: stripes sewed and choose one picture; for 60 


stars embroidered on both sides. For the sale of buttons, two pictures, and 
60 buttons at ten cents each. for 75 buttons all three 


Offer Wo. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, free, Pictures. tte. 
























Each 16x24 inches, on staff with ornaments. _ Offer No. 6: A Giant Pen- 

American, French, English, Belgian and Italian. cil Sharpener, free. Large 

High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast size. Sharpens any pencil. 

colors. Beautiful for inside ornamentation. For For the sale of 25 buttons 

the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. at ten cents. 

MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 138 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 

We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company, Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the U.S 
ieee ee ee eee eee ° oan oe ° ~_ + 
‘ : 
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The Study of Industries and Occupations 


The high school curriculum is being rapidly readjusted to meet modern needs. 
Community civics, economics, and social problems are among the most popular and 
‘ most important subjects now being taught in modern progressive high schools. The 
‘ study of occupations or vocations, too, is demanding and finding a place—where the 
aim of the school is really preparation for citizenship and service. 


























o - . 
Vocational Civics 
By F. M. Giles, Principal of the Township High School, Dekalb, Illinois, and Imogene 
KX. Giles, Teacher of Vocations, High School, Cicero, Illinois. 
252 pp. Price, $1.30 
. . - . . . - . 

The sub-title of this book is “A Study of Occupations as a Background for the 
Consideration of a Life Career.” This describes it. It is a practical text-book on 
occupations—the outgrowth of several years’ experience in teaching the subject. It 
is adapted to use in the first year, where in many high schools the subject is taught 
following a half year of community civics, but may be used equally well elsewhere in 

; the course. 
, 
‘ 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
4 W.S. GOOCH, Representative, University, Va. 
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SCHOOL DESKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 








Keep the influenza germs and other dangerous diseases down by using “Dethol,” used with a spray, and 
keep your floors well oiled with “Old Dominion Floor Dressing.’’ Write for descriptive circular and prices 


and how to use same. 








= 
VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 














BEST COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD 


Ninety-five per cent of the schools use Compo- 
sition Blackboard. Furnished in black and green, 3, 
3% and 4 feet wide. Write for sample. Write today 
for our new catalogue, which describes our general 
line School Furniture, School Supplies; also com- 
plete line Kindergarten Furniture and Supplies, 
Playground and Athletic Goods, Educational and 
Teachers’ Supplies. For special information and 
catalogue, address 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


2000-2012 West Marshall Street, 


P. O. Box 1177 Richmond, Va. 


Maps, Globes, Charts 





PLAIN STAND 


No. 210— &S-inch..................8 $45 
NO. 290—12-1T1CH. . 2... 0. cece 6.00 
No. 240—18-inch.................. 19.50 


No school should be without up-to-date 
Maps and Globes. We carry complete 
line Johnston’s latest publications. 








+ 
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State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Virginia 


Bulletins published by the school will be found exceedingly helpful to teachers who 
wish to improve their methods of instruction or to get new and up-to-date ideas for their 
work. The following Bulletins may be had, postpaid, at actual cost of publishing: 


ee a a ey ee TF SE. OE ah os Wo. d sks 6G ES 35¢ 
EES waa wa cena iene canaeinuen seu on 57 pages. Price I5c 
Part I: Theory of Spelling Instruction. 
Part II: Types of Spelling Lessons. 
English in the Elementary Grades....... TOA PORES: PLGWE 5 oociciiscscccwsvcces ec RO 
English in the High School.............. ee a 25¢ 
Training School Work for Special Days.. 62 pages. Price ..................... I5c 
Traming School Course of Study .........204 pawes. PCE . oo occ ccc bewescen 75C 
Address 


THE BOOK ROOM, 


State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Va. 


-?¢ 
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HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 


The Southern Desk Co. 








the Market 


The Strongest Desk on 





























SCHOOL DESKS SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 
OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 
OPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 
WINDOW SHADES BOOKCASES 
= > a + 
U ° it ‘ Vi 2 Charlottesville 
hiversity O Irginla, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
The following Departments of study are represented: 
I THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes., 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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